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Where No Night Is 
By Mrs. M. M. Hill 


ERHAPS, some summer night of beauty rare, 


When roses fill with fragraned all the air, 
And fleecy clouds go sailing silent by, 
Above the quiet chamber where | lie, 
I shall steal softly out, and leave for aye 
This earth-worn garment to its kindred clay. 


Somewhere in that dear home, ‘‘not made with 


hands,"’ 
I'll find, a perfect whole, earth’s broken bands, 


Those dear old friends that made this life so sweet, 


And once again the old-time faces greet, 
And on those dear loved faces not a trace 
Of care or pain or grief shall find a place. 


Perchance among the friends long gone before, 
The dearest one of all, best loved of yore, 
Will haste to meet me, and with fond caress 
And loving greeting hand to hand will press, 
And lead me to a mansion grand and fair, 
Where no night is, —God’s glory everywhere. 


Ossipee, N. H. 
“%% 
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Danger of 
Advancing 
Backward 


mene revolving fly-wheel. 
iy “ess as well as a stupid conservatism. 


red. To advance rightly is to accept 


True progress never breaks with 
the good inherited from the past. 
The oft-quoted truism ‘‘the world 
moves ’’ is no argument for going so fast that the 
belief of eternal verities and the practice of God- 
pproved habits are whirled aside like water from 
There is a false progres- 
To try to 
progress beyond the throne of God is madness. A 
allowed Sabbath, a revered home circle Christ 
ntered, a venerated Bible, a pure church, a 
neaven-born life ideal,—these can never be out- 
grown so long as life and blessedness are truly hon- 
divine 


teachings as fixtures, and to move toward a clearer 
understanding and*a more nearly perfect practice of 


them. 
> 4 


Hopetessness of ‘‘ Unless above himself he can erect 
Self-Reliance himself, how mean a thing is man ! "* 
So says Wordsworth. Unless beyond himself there 
is help for a sinful man, how hopeless is the out- 
look! Who ever hanestly tried the moral problem 
of self-conquest, who has not longed for the mighty 
On, the helper, the Saviour? It is said that when 
Dr. Darwin of Derby, one of the most noted Eng- 
lish physicians, was succumbing to a fatal disease, 
he went from one authority to another until he had 
reached the highest on the Continent. Telling this 
man his trouble, he got for a reply, ‘‘ The only man 
who can save you is gn English physician, Dr. Dar- 
win of Derby.’’ ‘‘ Alas!’’ was the reply, ‘‘I am 
Dr. Darwin of Derby.’’ ‘‘ O wretched man !. .. who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?’’ 
‘*Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 
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Not to play too much on words, 
there yet is a truth that may be the 
less easily forgotten if we link together Rite, Right, and 
Wright. He that thinks religion is a matter of rites 
is one who has but a hollow, heathen conception of 
what God wants. The rite is no better than an 
empty eggshell, no better than a machine without 
steam, than a word without sincerity, than decorated 
china with nothing in it to eat. Religion demands 
another spelling—Right. That is the moral stan- 
dard. It tells us what the will of God is, which 
must command our obedience. But religion is more 
than the knowing of God's will,— it is the doing of 
it. The old Anglo-Saxon word for ‘‘ work’’ is 
wyrhta. A wheelwright is a man who makes a 
wheel. So religion is something wrought out. Rite 
has its place in Christian work, and Right must 
command ; but all is defective or deceptive unless it 
is wrought into a life of visible and active cbedience 
and service. 


Rite, Right, or 
* Wright ? 
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Discouragement is never permitted 
to the child of God, nor stoical 
There is a fatalistic as well as a 
Christian way of facing the ills of life. Shall I allow 
my will to sleep in the presence of any calamity, on 
the ground that calamity is resistless before man or 
God? So, we are told, the Hindoos often do be- 
fore famine or pestilence : they sullenly bow beneath 
the storm, their efforts paralyzed by a false dogma. 
So hundreds of a more enlightened race are victim- 
ized, in the presence of physical ills or business mis- 
fortunes, by idleness or weakness induced by un- 
manly fears. The saying, ‘‘ What can’t be cured 
must be endured,” is frequently on our tongues. 
More profitable is the saying, ‘‘ While there’s life, 
there’s hope.’’ Destroy the ant-hill a thousand 
times, and its tiny inhabitants will yet promptly begin 
its rebuilding. So, while agrain of strength remains to 
us, we should labor on toward our betterment, trust- 
ing God to cure when our own best remedies fail. 


Heroism Better 
than Stoicism 


non-resistance. 


To-day’s trial is annoying ; but we 
can endure this, if this be all there 
is of it. To-morrow’s trial, how- 
ever, may be heavier and worse, and from that we 
naturally shrink, Yet to-morrow’s trial is not yet 
ours, and it may not ever be. 


Overcoming 
To-morrow in 
To-day 


‘«The trouble we cannot bear is only the trouble we 

borrow, ‘ 

And the trials that never come are the ones that fret 
us so."’ 


Then why should we shrink from the weight of bur- 
dens we may never have to bear? ‘‘ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.’’ If, indeed, we bear 
up bravely and in faith under the burden and trial of 
to-day, we thereby gain added strength for the bur- 
den of to-morrow, if that ever comes. 
‘*So be sure that each task that is clearly set 

Is to brace thee for other tasks harder yet. 

Train the stout muscles of thy will 

In the daily grapple with daily ill, 

Till, strong to wrestle and firm to abide, 

Thou shalt smile at the turbulent Jordan-tide.’’ 
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A Hint to Investors 


PEOPLE will listen to men as they advise the 
investing in this stock or that. Even a stranger 
can come along introducing ‘‘ Bohemian Oats,’’ and 
he will not’ fail in finding many who will listen to 
his scheme and invest in the fraud. Five-hundred- 
and-twenty-per-cent Miller of Brooklyn got hundreds 
of people to invest with him, though he presented 
them not one cent’s worth of security. People fairly 
tumbled over one another in their rush to invest, to 
their utter undoing ; and yet how few there are who 
will listen for a moment to one who tells them of 
investments that pay both for this life and the life 
that is to come! 
As one who knows all about this life and that life, 
and who comes to us as ah expert to be counseled 


“with about investments, Christ’s distinct and definite 


advice is this, —that we all lay up for ourselves treas- 
ures in heaven, that we make large deposits in the 
celestial bank, giving, as he does, the good and 
sufficient reason that that is the only bank where 
deposits are good both now and after death, both 
here and hereafter. 

It is a fact, then, that spiritual wealth can be 
accumulated. The expression ‘ lay up,’’ 
makes this inference fully warranted. 


or amass, 
His command 
is, ‘‘ Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.’’ 
The treasures, then, are yours, not put there for 
some one else. ‘They are. to accumulate for you 
there in a place the safest of the safe. ‘Thus Christ 
told us to provide for ourselves ‘‘ bags which wax not 
old.’’ It is what he meant when he told the young 
man of the gospel, ‘‘Go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have ¢reasure 
in heaven.’’ It is what Paul meant when he told 
Timothy to exhort the rich ‘‘ that they do good, 
that they be rich in good works, ready.to distribute, 
willing to communicate ; /aying up in store for them- 
selves a good foundation against the time to come.’’ 
The fact is that every man is every day increasing 


his spiritual stock. The spiritual accumulations of 
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our earthly life are every day passing over into the 
lines of the heavenly life, and becoming eternal. 
Moral accumulation is the great law of our being. 
Our whole life is a treasuring up. 

There is another inference from Christ’s command 
to lay up treasures in heaven, and the way we see 
it obeyed. It is that the heavenly accumulations of 
the saved will differ. Some begin to obey this 
command earlier in life than others. Some are very 
active in obeying it, while others are not. The 
Christian who has given God but little service, or 
the fag end of life only, will be saved ; but he will 
have little or nothing in the way of heavenly invest- 
ments. Every one who is so happy as to get to 
heaven will have in God’s presence ‘‘ fulness of 
joy,’’ and at his right hand ‘‘ pleasures forever- 
more ;’’ but that does not say that they will have 
joys and pleasures alike. A pint cup may be full to 
overflowing. A quart cup may be full to overflow- 
ing. But the quart cup Aolds more. The Bible 
speaks of ‘‘ greatest ’’ and ‘‘ least ’’ in the kingdom of 
heaven, of some as having an ‘‘ abundant entrance,’’ 
and distinctly tells us to lay up for ourselves treasures 
in heaven, thereby assuring us that it is both possi- 
ble and worth our while to do so. 

All men are swayed by either secular or spiritual 
interests, It is impossible to live under the sovereign 
control of both. ‘*‘ No man can serve two masters.’’ 
** Ye cannot serve God and mammon.’’ One or the 
other must be the dominant power. Therefore 
the Christian must choose between coming under 
the sway of the world spirit or the other-world spirit, 
between making mammon master or God master, 
between the accumulation of worldly wealth or the 
accumulation of spiritual wealth. Christ told us 
plainly which to choose. 

** We build our heaven as we go along,’’ said an 
aged saint one day. ‘‘I once had friends,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ who were traveling abroad for several years. 
They intended to build a home on their return, and 
the dream of the home that was to be went with 
them in all their journeyings. When they could 
secure a beautiful picture, statue, or vase, they pur- 
chased it, even at the cost of temporary incon- 
venience, and sent it home to await their coming. 
Rare and curious treasures, which would afterward 
be linked with happy memories, they forwarded for 
their future enjoyment. I love to think,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ that we are doing the same for our heav- 
enly home, in these pilgrimage days on earth. The 
kindly deed that made a picture in somebody’s life, 
the little sacrifice that blossomed into joy, the help- 
ful friendship, cut suddenly short maybe, —all 
these we shall find again ; and the patience we have 
gained, the ‘song in the night’ which we have 
learned,—whatever of beauty, tenderness, faith, or 
love we have put into other lives or our own,—all 
these will be among our treasures in heaven.’’ 

Verily, it is true that we build our heaven as we 
go along. Every loving thought that we think, every 
kind word that we say, every kind deed that we do, 
will be among the treasures that we shall find accu- 
mulated there. 

There is a happy assurance also in the fact that, 
when it is thus accumulated, spiritual wealth is abso- 
lutely imperishable. This is what Christ said: that 
secular treasures are exposed to danger, money will 
rust, grain become blighted, garments moth-eaten, 
and that all alike are exposed to the thief, but that 
spiritual wealth is imperishable. Therefore he says, 
** Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
. . . but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal.’’ It 
-is not possible for spiritual wealth to perish. It can 
be eaten by no moth, corrupted by no canker, 
stolen by no thief. The reason is that it is not 
something outside of a man at all, nor something 


added toaman. It is the man. It is riches in- 
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corporated into his being, a part of, and as imperish- 
able as, his identity, as imperishable as his very 
soul. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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So long as the Bible is open for free 
and independent study there will be 
differences of opinion among Bible 
readers as to the meaning of particular passages. Refer- 
ence was recently made in this department to different 
opinions held by different scholars as to the meaning of 
the Parable of the Leaven. And now a valued clergy- 
man in Ohio suggests a point that seems to him conclu- 
sive so far as it goes. He says: 


Does Leaven 
Signify Evil? 


While not clear as to the purpose of Christ in the parable, 
there is to me one overwhelming proof, that | have never seen 
adduced, that leaven means evil ; namely, that Christ would not 
be at all likely to use the symbol in a sense contrary to that in 
which it would be understood by his hearers. What did they 
understand by leaven as a religious symbol,—good or evil? 


There are two or three points in which another Bible 
scholar might venture to differ with the Ohio exegete. 
In the first place, Jesus would not necessarily employ 
words in his parables in the signification understood by 
his hearers generally. Parables and riddles were a favo- 
rite mode of confusing hearers as to the meaning of the 
speaker, and Jesus explicitly states that this was one 
reason why he spoke in parables (see, for example, 
Matt. 13: 10-18; Mark 4: 10-12; John 10: 6, etc:). 
In the second place, leaven is not essentially evil, nor 
does it in the Bible always signify evil. It might, indeed, 
have a place in sacred offerings (Lev. 7: 13). Leaven 
was excluded from the offering of the first fruits of the 
new year, because it contained a portion of the last year's 
growth, or grain. 
evil. 


There was nothing in it essentially 
Leaven signified the expansive or pervasive power 
that gave shape and form to the loaf. Thus in the case 
of the show of good by the Pharisees (see Matt. 16: 6-12 ; 
Luke 12:1, 2; 1 Cor. 5, 6; Gal. §:9). It is in this 
sense that the Editor understands the meaning of Matthew 
13: 33 and of Luke 13:21. The ‘‘ kingdom of God"’ 
certainly does not signify evil, either to the ordinary 
hearer or to the instructed scribe. It would seem to 
be little else than a perversion of the truth so to con- 
strue it. 
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Was Our Lora at is meant is more important than 
** Saved what is said, in any statement in the 
from Despair’? Bible or out of it. And one who 
reads or hears has a responsibility for the right under- 
standing of the words at which he looks or to which he 
listens. This must be borne in mind by the New York 
state correspondent who is disturbed at the comments of 
Dr. Goss on the words of Peter to Jesus in the lesson on 
‘« Peter's Confession and Christ's Rebuke,’’ 
in consequence, asks : 


and who, 


If agreeable to you, will you please answer these questions in 
Notes on Open Letters? How can there be any turning-point in 
a life that is perfectly straight and true? Can you believe in a 
Saviour that needed to be saved from despair? 
would not help us to lose our faith in Christ. 


I wish ministers 


There certainly cannot be any change in an un- 
changeable one, or any turning in one who never turns. 
Neither can there be any saving from despair to one 
who could not despair. If a minister seems to say any- 
thing different, one ought not to be influenced by the 
minister to believe what is untrue or incorrect. Yet even 
the Bible says things that are to be taken as suggesting 
the truth rather than declaring it. For instance, when 
the Bible says (Gen. 6 : 6) that ‘‘it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
at his heart,’’ and when it is said (1 Sam. 15 : 35) that 


SNe ak Meas 


‘the Lord repented that he had made Saul king over 
Israel,’’ it seems wholly inconsistent with the Bible state- 
ment (Num. 23 : 19) that 


‘*God is not a man, that he should lie; / 
Neither the son of man, that he should repent,”’ 


Therefore we have to consider that it is not merely our 
medern ministers. whose words have to be watched 
carefully. Even in reading’ the Bible, or hearing it, 
a responsibility is on one who seeks to know the truth. 
Just because there are various writers in The Sunday 
School Times, week by week, there will be sure to be 
those with whose opinions not all our readers will agree. 
We may be sure that Dr. Goss had no thought of sug- 
gesting that Jesus was swerved or turned from the right. 
But he may have intended to suggest that Jesus in his 
humanity was helped and cheered by the loving service 
of his followers. In this sense it is that God, in the Old 
Testament, is spoken of as repenting of his purpose, or 
of turning from it. Yet we are not to get a wrong idea 
from such a use of language in the Bible or out of it. 
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From Contributors 


What the Kingdom of God Meant to 
_ Jews in the Time of Jesus 


By Professor George B. Stevens, Ph.D. 


HE people of Israel have been described as an in- 
carnate hope. The most characteristic peculiarity 
of their life and theught is the fact that they looked for- 
ward with longing and confidence to a golden age in the 
future. A good and glorious time was coming. This 
hope was expressed in a great variety of forms, but all 
of these illustrate the ideality which was characteristic 
of Jewish thought. Sometimes this ideal was lofty and 
spiritual, as in the case of the great prophets ; sometimes 
worldly and carnal, as in the case of the scribes and 
Pharisees of Jesus’ age. But a great interest always 
attaches to such a hopeful view of the future as was 
cherished by the Jews. It illustrates their dissatisfac- 
tion with the present conditions, and the persistency 
with which they hoped for an intervention of God in 
their history, and for a realization of blessedness in the 
coming age. 

One form in which this ideal was expressed was that 
of a great and glorious kingdom of blessedness in which 
the people should be holy and happy under the dominion 
and favor of God. This ideal sprang from an intense 
sense of God's authority and right to reign. It was 
founded on the theocratic idea, and on the conception 
that human society should be organized under the divine 
law and in accord with the divine will. It was a great 
and elevating conception. It represented society as en- 
nobled and purified ; as a state in which the will of God 
is done on earth as in heaven. According to this ideal, 
a pure worship and service was to be offered to God 
continually. His people were to be al] righteous ; every- 
thing was to be consecrated to his service, and even on 
the utensils of daily life and labor-was to be inscribed 
‘« Holiness unto the Lord.’’ 

The manner in which this ideal was cherished was 
determined largely by the existing religious and political 
conditions of the nation. When Israel became pros- 
perous, under the reign of her great kings David and 
Solomon, it was natural that her ideal for the future 
should be colored by the life and experience of that 
period. Moreover, in Israel church and state were one. 
It was practically impossible to conceive of a religious 
ideal apart from political prosperity and happiness. 
Hence we find that the future golden age is often por- 
trayed under forms of thought which were derived from 
the history of the Davidic monarchy. As time went on, 
the ideal of the coming age became more and more 
worldly and political,—less and less moral and spiritual. 
The full consequences of this tendency are seen in the 
New Testament period. 

But while the kingdom was thus conceived of as earthly 
in its location and character, the idea of its heavenly 


Editor’s Note.—This is the second of four articles, by Professor 
Stevens, on “Jewish Religious Ideas in the Time of Jesus.” 
They are of exceptional interest and value during the present 
International Lessons. 

































































































_. a more earthly character than ever before. 
‘from the conqueror and persecutor was the ardent desire 
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origin was by no means wholly lost. It was the king- 
dom of heaven still for the Jewish mind, although the 
means by which it should be realized were quite earthly. 
It was a tendency in Israel to conceive of the favor of 
God as limited to the chosen people, which narrowed 
and belittled the great Old Testament conception of the 
coming kingdom. The prophetic descriptions of the 
prosperity and glory of the nation in the Messianic age 
were interpreted with a crude literalism which robbed 
them of their loftier and more spiritual suggestions. It 
was the Jewish particularism, the conviction that Israel 
was the special favorite of heaven, which exercised so 
unfortunate an influence upon the Jewish conception of 
the kingdom of God. It was because the Jews had little 
idea of God's universal fatherhood and boundless love 
to all mankind that they pictured his kingdom as a re- 
newed and triumphant Israel. 

Another circumstance which tended powerfully to this 
same result was the great oppression to which the nation 
was subjected in the later period of its history. Over- 
whelmed in a series of conquests by the Oriental and 
Occidental monarchies of the time, the Jewish people 
turned. with ardent longing and hope to the promise of 
the blessed coming age. It was natural that, in these 
circumstances, the hope of this kingdom should take on 
Deliverance 


of every Jewish heart. The nation cried out in bitter 
anguish under the heavy yoke of the oppressor which 
weighed down upon it. It was during this period that 
apocalyptic literature took its rise,—that species of 
prophecy which was produced by the combination of 


_ suffering and of hope under the Greek and Roman 
| dominations. 


In this later period of Jewish history, 
which continued down unto the New Testament time, 
the dominant note of Israel's hope for the future was the 
desire to throw off the Roman yoke, and to see the nation 
recover once more its freedom, prosperity, and power. 
It is not strange that, under these conditions, the mind 
of the people should have been haunted with dreams of 
national glory, and that the flame of hatred against the 
ruling worldly powers should have burst forth with un- 
exampled fury. 

Throughout the New Testament we find traces of the 
ideas of the kingdom to which we have been referring. 
«« Wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?’’ 
men said ; teat is, establish the nation in strength and 
prosperity by overthrowing the power of its enemies. 
Even Christ's own disciples entertained this conception 
of his kingdom. Two of them would sit, one on his 
right hand and the other on his left, in his kingdom. 
It was believed by those who followed him that his king- 
dom would come with observation, —that is, with some 
sudden and powerful forth-putting of divine energy. 

How contrary to Jesus’ idea was this conception! All 
the conditions of participating in his kingdom which he 
describes are spiritual. The Beatitudes are the classic 
illustrations ; those who are poor in spirit, the meek, the 
peacemakers, those who seek after righteousness, are the 


‘ones who are prepared for his kingdom, and to whom it 


is promised. Not with observation, he said, would his 
kingdom come. The kingdom is already present in the 
midst of you. The condition for entering it is the pos- 
session of the child-spirit. He will have the highest 
place in this spiritual empire who serves most. He that 
humbleth himself to the life of sacrifice and helpfulness 
shall be most highly exalted in the kingdom of God. 

Thus we see how Jesus fulfils the Jewish idea of the 
kingdom. He penetrates to its deeper spiritual basis. 
He brings out those lofty ideas and truths concerning it 
which had been overlaid in popular Jewish thought by 
so much worldly and selfish ambition. The kingdom is 
spiritual, universal, invisible. Its ideal destination is to 
embrace all mankind in a fellowship of Jove and ina 
common obedience to God. 

The significance and value of such an ideal as that of 
the kingdom of God cannot be overestimated. Some 
such ideal must exist in every religion, and in every age 
which is not lost to all aspiration and hope of progress. 
Some peoples will find this hope of future good in civil 
and political changes, some in enlightenment and edu- 
cation, some in a certain form of social organization ; 
but, in whatever form this hope exists, it shows the ten- 
dency of mankind to hope for better things. _ Whoever 
loses this hope loses what is highest in human aspira- 
tion, and, with it, the most powerful motive to human 
progress and achievement. In Jesus, and in his ideal of 
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life and progress, this hope of future coming good for 
man is expressed in its most adequate form, and in its 
most wide-reaching application. 

Yale University. 
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Is Mock Prayer Right? 
By Mrs. George Archibald 


HERE is a common feature of Sunday-school enter- 

tainments which seems to meet the approval of a 

large majority, or, at least, it does not shock their sense of 

fitness. It is the introduction of mock prayer at some 
point in the exercises. 

Three illustrations from actual observation will serve 
to show the usual methods. 

A missionary program, presented on a Sunday even- 
ing, showed a number of children dressed to indicate vari- 
ous heathen nations. These children, each according to 
his vé/e, moved through an assigned form of heathen 
worship, and at the last a boy representing a Christian 
missionary knelt and repeated with great apparent fer- 
vor a prayer which had been composed for the occasion 
by the pastor. The elocution was excellent, and the 
finale was arranged to prove that it was effective, —each 
heathen coming forward to acknowledge conversion to 
the Christian's God. 

At another time, a young girl recited a most dramatic 
poem written to show the struggles of a soul in tempta- 
tion. The enticements of sin were strongly depicted, 
and at the last the beset one turned for help to Heaven. 
And here followed, according to previous direction from 
the instructor, a scene in which the recitationist knelt 
upon the pulpit platform, clasped her hands, turned her 
eyes upward, and recited the impassioned prayer em- 
bodied in an eight-line verse. Later, the comments of 
a departing audience showed that many regarded this as 
a wholly proper and beautiful exhibition, calculated to 
induce a religious frame of mind in the spectators. 

The third spectacle consisted of a concert recitation 
by six boys and six girls of diminutive size, who, with 
accompaniments of solemn gestures and words, knelt, at 
a specified point, and offered up a simulated petition. 
This, by reason of the sweet picture made by the beauty 
and grace of the little ones, gave especial satisfaction. 

Doubtless it may be truly said by defenders of this sort 
of feigned prayer that it is as sincere as many prayers heard 
in the usual religious meeting. But of individual insin- 
cerity implying hypocrisy God alone is safe judge and 
censor. 

Our responsibility toward the young is another matter. 
To lead those who, as public entertainers, do our bid- 
ding, needs careful thought. To teach them lightly to 
speak words that should carry only the genuine aspira- 
tion of the soul is a grave error. No accusation is 
made against the good intentions of those who promote 
such exhibitions, but the irreverent indecorum must 
none the less be deplored. And in every church those 
who feel the impropriety of an appointed mock prayer 
should use their utmost influence and authority toward 
its banishment. 

Elmira, N. Y. 
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How I Captured Four Bedween 
By T. J. Alley 


HE battle took place in the ruins of the ancient 
rock-hewn city of Petra, near Mt. Hor, the burial- 
place of Aaron, in Arabia. My party took up head- 
quarters in El-Kuzneh, the grandest of all the rock-hewn 
edifices of that wonderful place, and from thence we 
roamed far and wide over the ruins of the city and sub- 
urbs. 
One day my young friend Albert Abramson and I had 
a long stroll, he with his shotgun and I with my camera, 
and, on reaching ‘‘ Pharaoh's Palace,’’ we took quite a 
good rest in the grateful shade of its ponderous walls. 
Soon I grew more and more interested in a grand column 
a half-mile distant, just beyond a ridge that concealed 
much of its lower part, but which left an inviting por- 
tion and its fine capital to work upon my curiosity, so 
I said, ‘‘ Albert, you stay here and rest till I go up there 
and inspect that ruin. There may be subjects there for 
some grand snaps.”’ 
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He readily acceded to my request, and I was off at 
once, under the ample shade of my broad-brimmed pith 
hat and its ‘‘ tabernacle *' covering of white stuff, show- 
ing to the longest possible vision that some strange being 
was invading the territory still claimed as sacred to 
those children of Esau as in the days when the Lord 
charged Moses in that vicinity. 

As I neared the summit of the intervening ridge, pro- 
ceeding cautiously, lest some dark son of Ishmael, still 
‘‘against every man,’’ might be laying for me there, I 
was startled by a sudden vigorous, hissing, hawking, 
grating noise, that in my quick agitation brought my 
camera to front as if in obedience to the military com- 
mand, ‘‘ Prepare to defend!'’ Before I could gather 
my wits to realize that a camera could do nothing of the 
kind, a boy of perhaps eight years, in real Bedween at- 
tire, rushed out from behind the piled ruins thrcugh 
which I had caught glimpses of him as a thing of life, 
and ran down, almost at right angles to my course, in an 
effort to head and turn back the leaders of a flock 
of goats that had passed him and were hurrying on to 
the oleander-lined brook that flowed so unreflectively 
through the center of the silent city. The hot day be- 
ing well up, the thirsty creatures for once at least proved 
disobedient to even the terrorizing hisses, squeaks, and 
hawks, and the vigorous inthrusting of the determined 
little body, and only quickened their steps towards the 
water. Seeing no wisdom in the sacrifice of himself in 
the vain effort to save his flock, with a terrified glance 
at me he speedily turned about, and, with loose gar- 
ments and head caffea streaming behind, soon disap- 
peared behind the ruins, leaving his charge to their fate. 

And there I stood, master of the field sure enough, 
but quite full of hasty questionings as to what might be 
the next phase, or how soon reinforcements might come 
charging upon me with their long lances, such as I had 
so often seen, so picture-like, among those wild people 
of the desert. With the quick thought of a skirmisher 
in a critical strait, I rushed along, dodging through and 
jumping or clambering over the ruins in a stooping pos- 
ture to reach the summit from which to survey the yet 
unseen field beyond. Peering cautiously out from be- 
hind a chaotic mass of fallen columns and remains of 
walls, my eyes were soon fixed upon two small figures 
standing upon a distant sightly point, looking back 
towards me,—no doubt the little frightened one and an- 
other who had joined him, and evidently in the agonies 
of a hitherto unexperienced terror and sorrow at loss of 
their flock. 

Remaining concealed, I carefully scanned the ruin- 
strewn arena extending to the rock wall of tombs beyond 
the boys, to assure myself, as well as might be, that I 
had nothing of greater stature to contend with, and at 
the same time laying my plans for the capture of the 
two ; for I felt bound, in both duty and feelings, to press 
the little brown hands and pat the heads, and remove 
their horror of that strange thing, ghost or human, so 
frightfully stalking among the ruin-heaps of the dead city. 

Without the loss of much time I emerged from my 
concealment, and, with only a passing look towards 
them, walked off to the west, leaving them upon my 
right, and proceeded, with frequent stoppages, as if to 
examine conspicuous ruins, thus to strategize the little 
army for whose capture I was now fully determined, ‘ if 
it took all summer."’ 

A final tack brought me much nearer the boys, 
whom my sly glances had seen to be still standing in 
the same place, eyeing me with evidently diminishing 
fear, but not less curiosity and wonder. As I neared this 
latter point, within long speaking distance, I felt that 
victory was coming to my banner, and, to avoid giving 
fright, stopped now and then to pick up pieces of pottery 
or bits of stone, and, throwing them down, raise my eyes 
again, and renew my interest in the rock tombs, and 
press straight towards them. 

After passing round the rocks, and coming to the side 
next the boys, I looked up and down their colossal pro- 
portions, went into several of their great chambers, and 
again surveyed them from without, giving the enemy 
ample time and circumstances to measure the dire in- 
vader of their realm. Then, turning carelessly towards 
them, and with a motion towards the rocks, I asked, in 
theirown language, ‘‘Is that an ancient house ?’’ Re- 
ceiving no reply, I repeated the question, using with it 
the expression, ‘‘ My dears,’’ but with the same result 
of silence, though | marked the interested conversation, 
quite low it seemed, between them. 
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Then, pointing to the fallen remains of some buildings ¥F ‘Tommie, you said not grown-ups !’' whispered the 
not more than half the distance from them, though not or Children at Home warning voice of Thomas's brother. 
directly towards them, | clearly said, ‘‘I want to see **Pooh ! Who cares? Samu'l, you let be! They're 
that ancient house,"’ and was still pleased to see the doing it !"’ 
little fellows hold their ground as | proceeded, still using Indeed, the big boys*had made wads of the loose 
the strategy of old fighting-cocks, picking up bits of this paper from the bill-board, and were using the peanut 
and that for airs of carelessness. From this latter point man below as their target. The peanut man was doing 
spoke to them easily, asking, in kindly but half-careless AD not the owner of the bill-board forbidden the 4 brisk trade, and that tempered his wrath, so it had not 
mood, ‘‘Are you good ?'’ ‘‘ Are you well?’’ and any- boys to climb on that structure? There they yet reached the boiling point. Thomas also took a shot 
thing for half-careless, commonplace, kindly talk, and were at it again, that very evening, after dark! As he at him. He shook his fist Thomas laughed, and 
not too exacting in my demands for replies. listened at his side door, he heard the toot uf the horn, shut and opened his eyes at the peanut man. ‘ Pea- 
Just now, as good fortune had it, a sharply carved That was part of the play. There was also a pea- nuts, peanuts !’’ he yelped. But for all his glory he 
stone appeared beneath my feet, and | picked it up with shooter, a ladder, muffled voices; and now that of kept steady,—steady enough to watch the big boys, and 
expressions of great admiration and pleasure, as, ‘‘Oh, Thomas himself rose upon the night, shrill and topping, to promptly follow suit. It was not so with little Samu’ L 
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Waiting for the Circus 
By Margaret Newcomb 


beautiful, beautiful !'' and, pointing to the sculpture -~a yoice the owner of the bill-board knew very well When the words, ‘‘ They're comin’, fellers! they're 
upon it, walked boldly up to them, all beaming with truly jndeed., comin’ !’’ were passed down the line, Samu’l lost his 
benevolent, fear-quelling smiles upon them, and gave ‘« He's got six white rabbits, I tell yer! I saw them head, and whirled his cap aloft. Neither would the 


it into the eagerly outreached hands, asking, ‘‘ What through the gate, and you'd oughter believe what I colored boy below hand it up again,—not for entreaty, 
is that ?"’ as in excited interest! pointed to the yet clear say."’ not for Thomas's ordering. Ah, how the big boys 
outlines of leaves and flowers upon it, using my finger ‘(Hush up, Tommie! He'll hear us, sure!’’ said laughed at Thomas's ordering! How they hooted, and 
for a chisel to show how the work was done. another voice. shook the bill-board, pounding with their heels ! 

Thus I| held their attention with my wonderment and Whispers ensued. ‘‘And you was afraid to go and see the rabbits, Tom- 


questions till I gently laid the marvelous stone upon the ‘«Six? I'd like to stroke’em!"’ broke from the ener- mie Brant,’’ said one of the set. 
ground, and took the little brown hands in mine, pressing getic Thomas. «‘‘ Who dares go into his yard?"’ * * * * * 
and patting them fondly as | again took up the former No one, not even Thomas himself, dared go in, and The owner of the bill-board down at his office was in a 


unanswered inquiries for their welfare, and was pleased the play on the bill-board was resumed. The owner great fume to find a certain paper. He fussed here and 
at their timid answers, ‘‘Good'’ and ‘ Well."’ thereof stepped down to his rabbit-hutch to see if all there, and finally remembered that he had left it at home. 
Then, freeing the hands, for fear that they might sus- was snug for the night. Then he stood listening curi- «I will run up on my wheel,’’ thought he. 
pect me of intending to hold them, | kindly patted the ously as the brigands ascended the bill-board. There He was not even aware that the circus was in town, 
bronzed cheeks, and smoothed back the midnight locks was a whoop, and kick, kick, kick on the bill-board. and started as calmly as you please, only to be blocked 
from the fine, brainy foreheads, as the little sandaled He could not help laughing. He went into his house, by a surge of the crowd at the first corner. It was some 
feet still seemed by spells almost unable to hold their and shut the door. time before he was allowed a passage. What with the 
ground, keeping me still on my watch-tower for luring +: Let them be for to-night,’’ said he, not reflecting dogs, and the boys, and his own preposterous hurry, he 
and winning devices. that possession is nine-tenths of the law, and that small was vexed enough by the time he reached his own door. 
Pointing to the place of the goats’ disobedience, I boys, once given an inch, would take an ell, and that He rushed into the library, laid hands on the missing 
asked them, ‘‘ Were the goats naughty there?’’ and Thomas, especially, would do that very thing. paper, and glanced out the window. 
hearing the affirmative reply, ‘‘ Yes, naughty,’’ I kindly The next day was circus day, and the procession was ‘« Well, I should say !’’ he exclaimed. 
expostulated, ‘‘ No, no! the day is hot ; the goats wanted to go right by the bill-board. Of course, the boys could not tell he was looking at 
water,’’ and at the same time took the hand of one in — + We'd be ‘way up over the whole of 'em, and could them. They were all turned sideways listening, for the 
mine, and tenderly patted the brown cheek of the other. chuck peas all round !"’ shrilled Thomas. ‘‘Not on parade had undoubtedly started, and was somewhere. 
_ Then, pointing away towards the great, bounding cliff the grown-ups,’’ he added, to appease his timid little Yes, but where? There were unmistakable tootings 
of tombs, and asking them questions about it in order brother. westward. Either the steam calliope had gone off at a 
to still further dispel their fears, my eyes caught sight of ‘«Well, but he’’— said the brother. tangent, or ‘the whole parade had ‘changed its course. 
two more little black heads, peeping up from a sharp ‘He, Samu'l, he’’ (that meant the owner of the bill- That was about the meanest thing that any circus parade 
gully a few rods away, which they had probably followed board) «goes down to his bizness. Didn't you know could do. A suspicion of treachery crept on to the boys’ 
from a more distant hiding-place. that ?”’ faces. Yet again, as the steam calliope let off a wild 


These were girls, and, before accosting them, or even ‘‘O Tommie, please let's not !’ hoot; a thrill of joy shot down the bill-board. 
appearing to have noticed them, | changed position, so «He'll never know. What's the harm? Who ‘Yankee Doodle! Yankee Doodle!’ shouted Thomas, 
that the kindly relations between the boys and myself cares ?’’ “Oh, my! oh, my! It's Yankee Doodle !’'¢ 
might be clearly seen, and, after a little time thus spent ‘* But you daren’t go into his yard to see the rabbits,"’ But now the vapid flutings sunk lower than before. 
in talk intelligible to the new arrivals upon the stage, I said one of the set. ‘You didn't dare any more ‘I say it isn’t comin’,"’ said one astute individual, 


feigned to have just discovered them, and in free and than us. "’ and Thomas nearly tumbled off because of a truth pop- 
easy tones said, ‘‘O girls! my little dears, come,’’ and All eyes turned on Thomas. ping into his mind. 
at the same time changing the boys’ hands into my left, ‘*Pooh! It isn’t nice, that’s all. My mother says it ‘They're digging the track up-street!’’ he cried. 
and extending my right to them. isn’t nice to be on other folks’ premises, and that’s why ‘* Don’t youknow? They’ re digging the track. They're 
Seeing them shy, and not disposed to move, I ceased ['m not going. I'm not afraid of him. He isn't as making piles all across the street."’ 
my attentions towards them, and, hastily walking off a much-as my father.’’ It was true. The parade had been forced to turn. 
few paces at right angles to the line of their vision, In spite of Thomas's words, some of those boys were There was a rush. The peanut-man trundled. Off 
picked up some sizable pieces of pottery, and turned afraid of the owner of the bill-board. They sent a went the baby-carriages. Away bobbed the red balloons 
back to the boys with inquiries about them, feigning to deputation to see him start for his business. That and the little scampering girls.. Down went the big boys 
suppose their knowledge of all things in the region. made him laugh, too, for he chanced on them all peer- from the bill-board. Thomas and his set scrambled 
Thus stealthily working upon their confidence, after a ing up with gimlet eyes as he passed the corner. along to their ladder. It was gone. No ladder was 
little | again turned to the girls with the same pleasant ‘*What they up to?’’ thought he, and dismissed there. Where was the ladder? They stared down with 
airs and invitation, and, while speaking, threw downthe them from his mind, round eyes in perfect amazement. But the hooting cal- 


pottery and appealed to my camera as a winning power, The boys of Thomas's set were agile, but unfortu- liope brought them to their senses. 

showing the boys the pictures in the finder as I turned nately they were still small, and could not climb the ‘* We' ve got to get down,’’ said Thomas sternly. 

it from point to point, asking them, ‘‘Do you see? bill-board without a ladder. That brought jeers from It did look a monstrous height from away up on top 

Beautiful ?"' larger boys. to way down. Thomas hung by his hands, and then 
This soon brought the girls from the gully and quick- ‘*See me !’’ said one and another of the big boys. got his legs astride of the top again. He did not like to 

ened their still doubtful steps up the slope towards us. «+ Who wants a ladder ?’’ drop. And, if he would not, why should the others ? 

A minute more and a pair of large white hands were ‘Their legs flew higher than their heads. «* Well, we've got to get down,'’ said Thomas, con- 

full of little brown ones, and a pair of blue-gray eyes «*You can't come up !”’ trolling his voice. 

were the plates upon which were photographed a group ‘* Who says so, Pepper-pot?’’ (It was indeed Yankee Doodle that was blowing off. 

of eight rich black ones, and all in such glow and ‘« He wouldn't like it. He doesn't like us here.” Moreover, there was a chime of bells playing at the 

twinkle of mingled curiosity and breaking fears as the ‘‘Then off you go! We'll pass yer down, and the same time.) 


artistic lover of unaffected childhood might find worthy lions 'Il eat yer."’ 
of his most enthusiastic and hopeful efforts. 


He started, on his stomach, down one of the supports 
What could Thomas and his set do? The line of of the bill-board, a long, slanting beam, very long-it 
My kindly pats upon heads and cheeks were evidently boys went clear across the bill-board. They knocked seemed to Thomas's brother, who burst into tears. 
appreciated, and my repeated ‘‘I love you'’ (plural) with their heels. They squeezed with their elbows. ‘Tommie ! Tommie! we can’t, we can't !"’ 
soon loosed the little tongues for the fond reciprocal, Thomas and his set had to sit very small, crowded all ‘‘Hark!’’ They heard a camel uttering bis voiee 
‘Ana buhubuc,’’ ‘*1 love you"’ (singular), and a pair together at one end,—the end towards the owner's from the adjacent street. 
of strong arms lovingly enclosed four happy, tittering, house. - + Hurry up,” cried Thomas 
laughing, up-looking little Bedween, into whose little However, the circus was coming. The big boys were He was down at last, but oh ! how long would it take 
desert hearts the beams of love seemed to have there astonishingly funny. The crowd below was in high the set? One does not go off and leave one’s friends in 
shed their influences for the first time, and my victory spirits. There was plenty going on. Thomas, for his a pickle. You might as well ask a general to desert his 
was complete. part, threw care to the winds, and shot a pea’ The army. Thomas stamped. 
New York City. others followed his example. 





















‘‘You just come on, and do as I tell yer. It'sjas — 
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easy as nothink. You Samu'l, lay on your stomach, 
quick.”’ 

But Samu’! would not, and could not. 
band started a great majestic march. 

«Yer nothink but gurls !'’ yelled Thomas. 

‘*Gurl yourself ? You was afraid to go and see the 
rabbits.’’ ; 

‘« Yer needn't be settin’ up over us. 
was laughing at you."’ 

‘* There's the ladder, Tom,—there’s the ladder.’’ 

One of the set had spied the ladder over in the owner's 
yard reposing against the tool-shed. 

‘You'd ought to go and get the ladder now you're 
down, Tommie Brant.’’ 

Thomas looked. 

‘*He’s home, and took the ladder, and he'll come 
out and pepper Samu’ |.’’ 

He sat down at the foot of the bill-board among the 
tomato cans, nor would he deign to respond to his set 
any more, let them jibe as they would. Only once he 
said : 

«¢ You're a-setting up there like gurls.’’ 

Well,-the calliope died away into, the distance, and 
the set came down one by one; for, after all, it was 
silly to be afraid. All but Samu’l came, nor did they 
desert Thomas either. It would do.to show Thomas he 
was not at the head of everything, but it would not do to 
run away when he was in trouble. 

Pray, what kept Thomas and his set seated so long in 
the blazing sunshine, and with round eyes fixed on the 
side door of the owner's house? If they had but known 
it, he was away off down at his business, and could not 
return until noon. At last he arrived. 

‘Thomas, cannot your brother get down ?’’ he cried, 
descending from his wheel. 

‘« Too little.’’ 

‘Then you'd better bring the ladder."’ 

Thomas did so. 

‘* But you saw the parade ?’’ 

Who could dream of any such disaster having befallen 
the boys? The owner had not meant anything so bad as 
that,—indeed, he had not. Thomas's eye told the set 
not to let on, but, for all that, the owner suspected some 
mishap, and he was really very sorry. 

‘‘ Well, well! Are you boys going te climb on my 
bill-board again ?"’ 


And now the 


The big fellers 


No, no, they were not; all were sure from Thomas 
down, and especially Samu 1. 

‘* Very well,’’ said the owner, ‘‘ that is very well in- 
deed. And now that is settled, come in and see my 
white rabbits. 1 have six white rabbits.’’ 

As if they did not know that! Thomas and his set 
walked sedately after the owner into his yard. But 
Samu'l, the lucky Samu’l! To him was given one of 
the white rabbits to keep for his very own. 


New Haven, Conn, 


Spirit and (Method 


The Teacher Representing Christ 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


T IS a great advantage to have clear and definite 
thoughts of life. Many persons seem never to have 
any very serious views of living. They appear to have 
no conception of the responsibility of being in this 
world. The mission of Christians was very clearly de- 
fined by the great Teacher, when he said to his disci- 
ples, ‘‘As my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.’’ That is, we bear the same relation to Christ that 
he bore to the Father. We are not in the world in any 
mere haphazard way, or on any mere chance errand ; 
we are sent from God. It follows that we represent him 
who sent us ; we are his ambassadors, we speak for him. 
This is true especially of those who are called to teach 
others the truths of divine revelation. 

Our mission, too, is the same as Christ's. Jesus was 
called the Word. A word revealsthoughts. Our friend 
stands before us silent, and we know not what is in his 
heart. Then he speaks, and ‘his words tell us what his 
feelings are. The world could not know the thoughts 
that were in the heart of God. No man could go up to 


» 
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heaven to see God. Then God sent his Son—the Word 
—to reveal his thoughts, and men learned that God is 
their Father, with a Father's love, care, tenderness, 
compassion. They learned also the divine mercy and 
grace. For three years Jesus went about speaking in 
human language great thoughts about God, and showing 
in his life the dispositions, affections, feelings, and 
character of God. We too, in our little way, are to be 
words of God, revealing what is in the divine heart. As 
Jesus said, ‘‘He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father,’'’ we should be able to say, ‘‘ He that hath seen 
me, hath seen Christ.’’ 

This teaching puts upon us a sacred responsibility. 
We are to be Christ to others, and we need to watch our 
We should 
never give any wrong interpretation of any thought or 
feeling or spirit of Christ. : 

It is part of our work as Christians to do the works of 
Christ. 
speaking the words of God and doing the works of God. 
Those were wonderful days. Then he died on a cross. 
How he must have been missed when he came nc more 
to the people’s homes! What a blessing his ministry 
had been, with its miracles of healing, and its common 
kindnesses, which cheered and brightened so many 
lives! The world needed such love amid its want, pain, 
and sorrow. How much poorer this earth seemed when 
it was known that Jesus was dead, that he woulc go 
among the sick and troubled no more! What a pity it 
seemed that such a ministry should cease ! 

Yet it did not cease. Jesus went away himself, but 
he had trained his disciples to do the gentle things he 
himself had been doing for three years, and now sent 
them out to continue the ministry. It is the mission of 
Christ's followers, wherever they are, to do the things 
that Jesus would do if he were here. We cannot per- 
form miracles, but we may do many Christly things. His 
love should ever be in our heart, revealing itself in 
whatever forms of helpfulness the human needs about us 
may require. . 

Especially should those who are set to be teachers and 
guides of others in spiritual things carry out this part of 
the Master's commission. They represent Christ, and 
it is not enough that they tell in words the meaning of 
Christ's Gospel ; they should also; in their own lives, 
truly and faithfully represent Christ as a minister of good, 
a giver of help, a dispenser of blessing. 

It is part of the mission of Christians also to help 
Christ save the world. He was sent to redeem the lost. 
He gave his life in service of love to lift up the fallen. 
We are exhorted to have the mind in us which was also 
in Christ Jesus,—the love which brought him from 
glory. We are not sent, as he was, to die on the cross ; 
one atonement was sufficient. Yet we are to have the 
same love for the lost that he had. Instead of taking us 
to a cross, it should lead us into a life consecrated to the 
saving of the world. We can never be as Christ was in 
the world, and continue to live for ourselves. Service 
is the key-word of the Christ-life,—service, even to sac- 
rifice. We must lay down our life in love. 

These are hints of the meaning of the words of Christ 
when he said that, as the Father had sent him, so he 
sends us. What 
he was to the people among whom he went in his large 
way as Son of God, we are to be to those among whom 
we move in our small way as his followers. 


life lest sometimes we misrepresent him. 


What he began, we are to carry on. 


All this may seem discouraging. The responsibility 
of representing Christ, and being to the world in any 
measure what he was, may appear too vast to be met by 
any feeble human soul. But there was something else 
which Jesus said which makes us ready to take up our 
burden. Immediately after defining the relation of his 
disciples to him and to the world, he breathed on them, 
and said, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’" Without this 
divine enduement, they never could have been in the 
world what he had been. But now Christ really con- 
tinues his own ministry in his people. The love that is 
in us is but the love of Christ beatingin our heart. The 
holiness that we attain is but the holiness of Christ re- 
producing itself in our life. The beautiful things that 
appear in our character—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
meekness—are but the graces of Christ wrought in us 
by his own indwelling. 

We never can have these qualities in us unless we 
receive the Holy Spirit No mere human culture can 
produce them. They are fruits which do not grow on 
the stalk of nature. We can do the works of God only 


For three years he went up and down the land* 
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if God bein us _ But that is what it is to be’a Christian. 
‘Christ liveth in me,’’ is Paul's description of himself 
as a believer. There is no other true definition, 

How can we receive the Holy Spirit, and thus have 
the divine life in us? The word ‘‘receive'’ itself an- 
swers the question. The Spirit never will be forced 
upon us, we must receive him. We can shut him out 
of our life if we will. In receiving the Spirit, we must 
surrender everything to him. He must be admitted to 
rule, to guide, to sway all the life. 

An old Dutch picture shows a little child dropping a 
cherished toy out of his hand. At first, one does not 
understand why he does this, but closer observation 
shows, at an upper corner of the picture, a white dove, 
which is flying toward the empty, outstretched hands. 
The child has dropped the toy to receive the dove. 

Ofttimes our hands clutch things which are dear, 
which we have toiled hard to gain. But here is some- 
thing better. ‘‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’’ is the 
word that falls from the lips of Christ. Shall we 
not gladly drop out of our hands any possessions, any 
pleasures, anything, in order that we may receive the 
dove of peace ? 

People talk about having to give up so much to be- 
come Christians. But do they give up much, or is the 
giving up to be compared with the receiving? Is the 
man making a sacrifice who drops his wood, hay, and 
stubble to take gold, silver, and precious stones? Shall 
we talk of giving up when we let go our toys and glitter- 
ing trifles to receive the Holy Spirit ? 

Were the first disciples losers when they left their nets 
and boats and homes, and went after Christ, to find 
homelessness, persecution, and martyrdom? It seemed 
a loss, but they only dropped out of their hands a few 
poor, perishable things, to receive imperishable riches, 
honors, and glories. 

We should never hesitate, therefore, to yield our life to 
the Holy Spirit, whatever emptying of our hands it must 
take to prepare the way. To receive the Spirit is to let 
God take us, that he may bless us and use us in being 


as Christ to a weary, suffering, and sinning world. 
Thuse who would lead others into completeness of 


surrender, into fulness of blessing, into nobleness of con- 
fession, themselves need all the fulness of God, that they 
may truly represent the Master in the world. 
Philadelphia. 
“*% % 


Reports as to the work done by pupils 
for the use of parents are common 
enough in the public schools, but 
they are rare in the Sunday-school. John A. Oartel, of 
the Second United Brethren School of Braddock, Penn- 
sylvania, has for some time sent monthly reports to the 
homes of his pupils. Mr. Oartel finds them a great help 
in stimulating home study, attendance, and attention. 
The parents endorse their names on the back of the 
card, and return it to the teacher, as a proof that they 
have seen it. The card reads thus : 


Monthly Reports 
to Parents 





Braddock Second U. B. Sunday-School 
REPORT FOR MONTH OF . . . . Ig00. 

Name ofscholar......... Class No... 

Number of Sabbaths in month. ....... 

Number of Sabbaths schetar was present . 

Home study of lesson . 

Interest in lesson .... 

JOHN A. OARTEL, . 4 ete 

Supt. Teacher. 
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Instead of closing the Sunday-schools 
during the heated term, why not con- 
solidate the classes, as far as is compatible with the 
different grades ? 


Consolidation 


There are always a few stay-at-homes 
among the teachers who are sufficiently interested in the 
If con- 
solidation makes the classes too large to be within the 


school to do an unselfish work in this direction. 


range of one voice, enlarge them still more until they 
include the entire school, and have the lesson taught 
from the platform in the form of a lecture, or in any 
other interesting way that may occur to the mind, the 
different teachers alternating in this. A primary class 
with sub-teachers can be managed in a similar way. 
This plan has been tried to some extent with good re- 
sults. There is a novelty and a variety about it which 
is appreciated 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1900 


1. July 1.—Jesus Walking on the Sea... . 1... ees Matt. 14 : 22-33 
2. July 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life... 2... 52s John 6 : 22-40 
3. July 15.—The Gentile Woman's Faith ........ Mark 7: 24-30 
4 July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ’s Rebuke . . Matt. 16 : 13-26 
5. July 29.—The ‘lransfiguration. ...... 15+ sees Luke 9 : 28-36 
6. August 5.—Jesusand the Children. ........5-. Matt. 18 : 1-14 
7. August 12.—‘The Forgiving Spirit ........4.4-. Matt. 18; 21-35 
8. August 19.—The Man Born Blind. .........-. John g: 1-17 
9. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd ......... John 10: 1-16 
10. September 2.—The Seventy Sent Forth . Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20 
a1. September 9.—‘The Good Samaritan ......... Luke 10 : 25-37 
a2. September 16.—The Rich Fool. .....-..4.46-s Luke 12: 13-23 
13. Septenber 23.—The Duty of Watchfulmess. ..... Luke 12: 35-46 


14. September 30.—Review. 
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Lesson 10, September 2, 1900 
The Seventy Sent Forth 
Luke 10: I-11, 17=20 
Read Luke 10: 1-24. Memory verses: 2-6. 


GOLDEN TExT: Zhe harvest truly is great, but the labourers 
are few,—Luke 10: 2. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


1. After these things the Lord 1 Now after these things the 
appointed other seventy also, Lord appointed seventy! 
and sent them two and two be- others, and sent them two 
fore his face into every city and and two before his face into 
place, whither he himself would every city and place, whither 
come. he himself was about to 

2 Therefore said he unto come. And he said unto 
them, The harvest truly és great, them, The harvest is plen- 
but the labourers ave few : pray teous, but the labourers are 

e. therefore the Lord of the few : pray ye therefore the 
arvest, that he would send Lord of the harvest, that he 
forth labourers into his harvest. send forth labourers into his 

3 Go your ways: behold, I harvest. Go your ways: be- 
send you forth as lambs among hold, | send you forth as 


w 


wolves, lambs in the midst of wolves. 

4 Carry neither purse, nor 4 Carry no purse, no wallet, no 
scrip, nor shoes; and salute no shoes : and salute no man 
man by the way. 5 on the way. And into what- 
'oo& Ad into whatsoever house soever house ye shall ? enter, 
yo omter, firct cay, Peace As ta first cay, Peace de to this 
this house. 6 house. And if a son of 

6 And if the son of pédce be peace be there, your peace 
there, your peace shall rest shall rest upon Shim : but if 
upon it: if not, it shall turn to not, it shall turn to you 
you again. 7 again. And in that same 

7 And in the same house re- house remain, eating and 
main, eating and drinking such drinking such things as they 
things as .they give: for the give : for the labourer is 
labourer is worthy of his hire. worthy of his hire. Go not 
Go not from house to house. 8 from house to house. And 

8 And into whatsoever city into whatsoever city ye 
ye enter, and they receive you, enter, and they receive 
eat such things as are set before you, eat such things as are 
you: g set before you : and heal the 


9 And heal the sick that are 
therein, and say unto them, The 
kingdom of God is come nigh 
unto you. I 

10 But into whatsoever city ye 
enter, and they receive you not, 
go your ways out into the streets 1 
of the same, and say, 

1r Even the very dust of your 
city, which cleaveth on us, we 
do wipe off against you : not- 
withstanding, be ye sure of this, 
that the kingdom of God is 
come nigh unto you. 17 


sick that are therein, and say 
unto them, The kingdom of 
God is come nigh unto you. 
But into whatsoever city ye 
shall enter, and they receive 
you not, go out into the 
streets thereof and say, Even 
the dust from your city, that 
cleaveth to our feet, we do 
wipe off against you : how- 
beit know this, that the king- 
dom of God is come nigh 


° 


And the seventy returned 
with joy, saying, Lord, even 
the ‘devils are subject unto 
us in thy name. And he 
said unto them, I beheld 


17 4 And the seventy re- 
turned again with joy, saying, 1 
Lord, even the devils are sub- 
ject unto us through thy name. : : : 

18. And he said’ unto them, I roomy oe ad Me ge 
beheld Satan as lightning fall 39 trom = heaven, cad, 
from heaven. have given you authority to 

19 Behold, I give unto you tread upon serpents and 
power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all the 
Scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy: and 

ower of the enemy ; and noth- nothing shall in any wise 
ing shall by any means hurt you. 2, hurt you. Howbeit in this 

20 Notwithstanding, in this cs ner 
rejoice not, that the .spirits are rejoice not, that the spirits 
subject unto you; but rather are subject unto you ; but 
rejoice, because your names are rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven. written in heaven. 


co 





1 Many ancient authorities add and two: and so in ver. 17. 2 Or, enter 
first, say *Or, it *Gr. demons. 

In verse 17 the American Revisers would substitute “‘ demons” for 
“ devils.” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— The Twelve Sent Forth (Luke g: 1-6; Matt. 10: 1-15). 
Power and authority given (Luke 9:1, 2), Their names 
recorded (Matt. 0: 2-4). Their instructions (Matt. 10: 
5-13 ; Luke g: 3-6). Their reception or rejection (Matt. 
10 : 14, 15). 

Mon. — The Seventy Sent Forth (Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20). Their 
appointment and danger (1-3). Their mission and message 
(4-11). Their return and report (17). ‘Their success and 
reward (18-20). 
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Tues.— The Great Commission ( Luke 24: 45-49; Matt. 28 : 16-20). 
The disciples’ minds opened (Luke 24:45). The basis, 
authority, sphere, and terms of the commission (Luke 24: 
46-49). The meeting in Galilee (Matt. 28:16, 17). The 
four ‘‘all's*’ of the commission (Matt. 28 : 18-20). 

Wed.— Preparation for Service (Acts 1: 4-11, 2 1-4). After 
resurrection meetings (1: 1-4). The Holy Spirit promised 
(1 : 5-8). Jesus’ ascension, and the promise of his return 
(1:9-11). The descent of the Holy Spirit (2: 1-4). 

Thurs,— Zhe Disciples Scattered Abroad (Acts 8 ; 4, 4-17, 25). 
‘The persecution (1, 4). The gospel in Samaria (5-13). 
The apostles Peter and John sent (14). The Holy Spirit 
given (15-17). Many villages visited (25). 

Fri.—Peter Sent to Cornelius (Acts 10 : 34-98). Jesus, the Lord 
of ‘all (34-36). His work, and his witnesses (37-41). 
Their testimony accredited (42-44). ‘The Holy Spirit given 
to Gentiles (45-48). 

Sat.— Paul and Barnabas Sent Forth (Acts 73: 2-52). Sent by 
the Holy Spirit (1-3). Cyprus, and Antioch in Pisidia, 
visited (5, 13, 14). Turning to the Gentiles (45-49). Filled 
with the Holy Spirit (52). 

Sun,— Zhe Gospel in Europe (Acts 16 ; 1-75). Other cities 
visited (1-9). The call to Macedonia (10-12). The first 
service in Europe (13). The first convent in Europe 









(14, 15). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—There was probably a re- 
turn to Galilee after the feast of tabernacles, and a 
final departure from that region, narrated in Lukeg : 51. 
(Whether John 9 : 1 to 10: 21 should be placed at that 
feast does not affect this question.) On this journey, in 
Samaria, the disciples James and John wished to call 
down fire from heaven (Luke 9 : 52-56). The position 
of the conversations recorded in Luke g : 57-62, closely 
resembling Matthew 8 : 18-22, is uncertain. 

PLACE.—The sending of the Seventy occurred on the 
way from Galilee to Jerusalem, probably in Perea. 
Their return may have been in the same region, or in 

“Judea. Some, however, think they met Jesus at Jeru- 
salem. 

Time.—Probably in November, year of Rome 782 ; 
that is, A.D. 29. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. —Matthew 9 : 37, 38; 10 : 7-16; 
Mark 6 : 8-11 ; Luke 9: 2-5, are parallel in thought, but 
belong to an earlier occasion, the sending .out of the 
Twelve. 
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Critical Notes 

Verse 1.—Now after these things: The interval was 
probably not a long one.— Zhe Lore; A form used 
most frequently by Luke.—Affointed: Literally, ‘to 
show,"’ by lifting up; then, in the case of officials, to 
announce as appointed or chosen.—Seventy : ‘*Two"’ 
is added, here and in verse 17, by the Vatican manu- 
script and a few other authorities (the Vulgates in v. 17, 
not here). The significance of seventy-two would ac- 
count for the insertion, and the occurrence of ‘‘two’’ in 
the next clause may have had an influence.—Of¢hers: 


sake ae | ) 
'. Vol. 42, No. 33 
Different ones ; probably in distinction from the Twelve, 
‘‘Also’’ is of doubtful genuineness.— Was about to 
come; An exact rendering, implying that he was still 
journeying. 

Verse 2.—And he said: ‘* Therefore"’ is poorly sup- 
ported. The saying is identical with that in Matthew 
9 : 37, 38 (see Lesson 10, second quarter).-—Send forth : 
As in Matthew, ‘‘ cast forth.’’ 

Verse 3.—Go your ways: Implying urgency. —Send 
you forth: The same verb as in verse 1, but differing 
from that in verse 2.—As /ambs in the midst of wolves : 
In Matthew 10: 16 ‘‘sheep’’ occurs, but this is the 
only variation. The reference is to ‘‘ simplicity and 
defenselessness’’ (Farrar), Matthew gives a detailed 
description of the trials to be encountered, 

Verse 4.—Carry no purse, no wallet, no shoes: Simi- 
lar instructions are mentioned by Luke on the previous 
occasion ; he intends to narrate two distinct missions. 
A slight change of text calls for the change ot form in 
the Revised Version.—Sa/ute no man on the way: Pe- 
culiar to this passage, and indicating that they must 
not be delayed by the formalities common to Eastern 
salutations. ‘‘On the way’ is more exact than ‘‘ by 
the way.”’ 

Verse 5.— Whatsoever house ye enter, first say: Or, 
‘‘enter first, say.’’ The latter sense is favored slightly 
by the tense given in the best authorities, but this is off- 
set by the position they give the verb.—Peace be 40 this 
house : The usual ‘‘Shalom,’’ but meaning much as 
coming from the messengers of Jesus. 

Verse 6.—A son of peace: In Hebrew usage this 
means one worthy to receive the blessing offered by the 
salutation. — Rest upon him: Or, ‘‘it.'’ Either sense is 
grammatical, since ‘‘house’’ and ‘‘son’’-are of the 
same gender in Greek ; but ‘‘him’’ is the more natu- 
ral sense here. Yet compare Matthew 10 : 13, where 
‘*house”’ is certainly referred to. 

Verse 7.—Zn that same house: Spoken of in verse 5 ; 
presumably after a favorable reception.—Zating and 
drinking such things as they give: .‘‘ Things from 
them,’’ sharing in what they have, without claiming 
more. There is no question of scruple, as in. 1 Corin- 
thians 10: 27.—Worthy of his hire; The supply of 
necessary wants ; but the context discourages any greedy 
spiri.—Go not from house to house: Peculiar to this 
passage. The precept is hot of general application, 
except as forbidding the search for ease or for gossip, 

Verses 8-11.—Heal the sick: A less extended com- 
mission than that of Matthew 10: 8.— Zhe kingdom of 
God is come nigh unto you ; This indicates a fuller (and 
later) message than Matthew 10: 7.— Zhey receive yon 
not: A similar command was given to the. Twelve,— 
Go: ‘*Your ways'’ is a needless addition.— Thereof : 
‘‘The same’’ is inexact.—EZven the dust; Similarly 
the three accountS of the sending of the Twelve. 
‘«Very'’ has no equivalent in the Greek.—Fvom your 
city: More exact rendering —7Zo our feet: Better at- 
tested reading, slightly differing from the previous ac- 
counts.—Against you: Mark 6: 11, ‘‘ for a testimony 
unto them ;’’ Luke 9: 5, ‘‘for a testimony ,against 
them.’’'—Xnow this: ‘‘This’’ is emphatic; ‘‘know’’ 
is a strong term, but ‘‘be ye sure of’’ is not literal, — 
The kingdom of God is come nigh: ‘* Unto you’’ is not 
well attested ; added from verse 9. 
the place, but did not reach them. 

[Verses 12-16 are parallel in thought with Matt. 11 : 
20-24. See Lesson 6, second quarter. ] 

Verse 17.—And the seventy: See on verse 1.—Re- 
turned; When and where is uncertain; possibly a 
rendezvous had been appointed.— With joy : Because of 
their succese, even though it were temporary.— ven the 
devils: That is, ‘‘demons.’"' While this power had 
not been expressly given to them, as to the Twelve, they 
found they could exercise it. 

Verse 18.—/ beheld: ‘* Was beholding;’’ while 
they were-thus casting out demons, or when“he sent 
them out; preferably the former.—Satan: The ruler 
of the demons.—Fadlen as lightning from heaven: 
‘‘Fallen’’ points to a single fact, or the entire triumph 
conceived of as a single fact, not to the process of fall- 
ing. - The victory of the Seventy is regarded as indi- 
cating the fall of Satan. The figure of * lightning’’ 
suggests rapidity; ‘‘from heaven’’ is used in a 
figurative sense, and may be connected with “ light- 
ning’’ or with ‘fallen.’ The latter view suggests loss 
of power, the former simply extends the figure. 

Verse 19.—J/ Aave given; So the best authorities ; re- 


It had come nigh 
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ferring to a permanent gift.—Authority : Not ‘‘ power,"’ 
a different term occurring afterwards in the latter sense. 
— Serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the 
enemy: Evidently ‘‘ Satan ;"' the previous promise is 
to be interpreted accordingly.—And nothing shall in 
any wise hurt you: Even though apparent injury should 
come. 

Verse 20.—Jn this rejoice not: The prohibition is 
relative, not absolute. This is one of many sayings 
cautioning against exalting the supernatural to a level 
with the spiritual, of which it was only a ‘sign.’’— 
That your names are written in heaven: ‘ Rather” 
has little support, and the best authorities read the per- 
fect tense, ‘‘have been and are written.’’ The figure 
occurs several times in the Bible (comp. Exod. 32 : 32, 
93; Heb. 123.237: Rev. 3 <°§). 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


“a EACE Be To tuis House.'’—It is a fact of no 

little significance in the study of the social de- 
velopment of our race that the earliest form of salutation 
known to us is that of ‘‘ Peace.’ From the beginning 
of the historic period in the dawn of civilization, the 
salutation of ‘‘ Peace’’ given by a stranger has ever 
been, like the holding up of the hands, a sign of the 
cessation or absence of hostility, an armistice which it 
would be base treachery to break. 

The earliest of the cuneiform records of Babylonia 
and Assyria make constant use of the word Shud/mu, 
‘« peace,’’ as a friendly personal salutation. The Jewish 
Shalom is familiar to us with the same signification, 
while throughout all Moslem lands the salutation Sa- 
faam aleykum, ‘‘ Peace unto you,’’ has a_ peculiarly 
sacred force. When my grave Moslem friend and 
neighbor dismisses me with the words Se/amet ile, ‘Go 
in peace,’’ I feel that he has gone to the fullest extent 

friendly greeting admissible in the case of an un- 

liever. To the Christian believer, this salutation, 
vhich has come down through the historic ages, has be- 
come intensified and made real in that ‘‘ peace which 
passeth all understanding,’’ and which *was left as the 


* legacy of the blessed Master to his sorrowing disciples : 


‘« Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto. you : 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you.’’ 

This was the message of Christ to the world heralded 
by the angels of light, ‘‘ Peace on earth.’" It was also 
the message carried from house to house by the seventy, 
and taken up and carried on in subsequent ages by all 
those called by the Spirit of God to a similar work, the 
work of reconciliation and peacé. It is a message to 
each house, and it is a message to each individual heart, 
Whenever the Christian pastor, or Sunday-school teacher, 
or other Christian worker, crosses the threshold of any 
house, whether of the rich or of the poor, in the spirit 
of the divine Master, and saying at least in his heart, if 
not audibly, ‘‘ Peace be unto this house,’’ the occupants 
of that house will recognize that he comes in peace, and 
is a bringer of peace bearing the stamp of the divine 
approbation. Those who accept his message will have 
«« peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ."’ 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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Christ’s Messengers: Their Equip- 
ment and Work 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE mission of the Seventy is clearly distinguished 
from and contrasted with that of the Twelve by the 
‘* others "’ in verse 1, which points back to Luke 
9:1. The Twelve were prohibited from going beyond 
Jews ; the Seventy were under no such restriction, and 
were probably sent to the half-Gentile districts on the 
east of Jordan. The number of twelve had reference to 
the number of the tribes ; that of seventy may have re- 
ferred to the number of the elders, but it has also been 
suggested that its reference is to the supposed number 
of the nations. The appointment of the Twelve was to 
a permanent office; that of the- Seventy to a transitory 
mission. » Much of the charge given to either is given to 
both, as is most natural, since they had the same mes- 
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sage, and both were sent to prepare for Christ's personal 
ministry. But though the Seventy were sent out but for 
a short time, permanent principles for the guidance, 
not only of Christian workers, but of all Christian lives, 
are embodied in the charge which they received. 

We note, first, that all personal service should be pre- 
ceded by intense realization of the immense field, and 
of the inadequacy of Christian effort, which vision will 
culminate in prayer for more toilers to be ‘‘ sent forth."’ 
The word implies a certain measure of compulsion, for 
an overmastering impulse is always needed to overcome 
human reluctance and laziness. No man has ever done 
large service for God who has not felt that, like the 
prophet, he was laid hold of by the Spirit, and borne 
away, whether he would or no. ‘‘I must speak’’ is felt 
by every true messenger of God. The prayer was an- 
swered by the sending of the pray-ers, as it often is. 
Note how Jesus implies that he is Lord of the harvest, 
in that his sending them is the answer to the petition. 
Note, too, the authority which he claims, to exercise 
supreme sovereignty over the lives of men. He has the 
right to fling them into deadly peril for no other purpose 
than to proclaim his name. Lambs, ringed round by 
wolves with white, gleaming teeth, have little chance of 
life. Jesus gives his servants full warning of dangers, 
and on the very warning builds an exhortation to quiet 
confidence ; for, if the sentence ends with ‘‘ lambs in 
the midst of wolves,’’ it begins with ‘‘ 7 send you forth,’’ 
and that is enough, for he will defend them when he 
seeth the wolf coming. Not only so, but he will also 
provide for all their needs, so they want no baggage nor 
money, nor even a staff. A traveler without any of these 
would be in poor case, but they are not to carry such 
things, because they carry Jesus. He who sends them 
forth goes with them whom he sends. Now, this pre- 
cept, in its literal form, was expressly abolished after- 
wards (Luke 22 : 36), but the spirit of it is permanent. 
If Christ sends us, we may trust him to take care of us 
as long as we are on his errands. 

Energetic pursuit of their work, unimpeded by dis- 
tractions of social intercourse, is meant by the prohibi- 
tion of saluting by the way. That doec not mean churl 
ish isolation, but any one who has ever seen two East- 
erns ‘‘ saluting *’ knows what a long-drawn-out affair it 
is. How far along the road one might have traveled 
while all that empty ceremony was being got through ! 
The time for salutations is when the journey is over. 
They mean something then. ‘The great effect of the 
presence of Christ's servants should be to impart the 
peace which ‘they themselves possess. We should put 
reality into conventional courtesies. All Christians are 
to be peacemakers in the deepest sense, and especially 
in regard to. men’s relations with God. The whole scope 
of our work may be summed up as being to proclaim 
and bring peace with God, with ourselves, with all 
others, and with circumstances. The universality of our 
message is implied in the fact that the salutation is to be 
given in every house entered, and without any inquiry 
whether a ‘‘son of peace’’ is there. The reflex bles- 
sedness of Christian effort is taught in the promise that 
the peace, vainly wished for those who would not re- 
ceive it, is not wasted like spilt water, but comes back, 
like a.dove, to the hand of its sender. If we do no 
other person good, we bless ourselves by all work for 
others. 

The injunctions as to conduct in the house or city that 
receives the messengers carry two principles of wide ap- 
plication. First, they demand clear disinterestedness 
and superiority to vulgar appetites. Christ's servants 
are not to be fastidious as to their board and lodging. 
They are not to make demands for more refined diet than 
their hosts are accustomed to have, and they are not to 
shift their quarters, though it were from a hovel to a 
palace. The suspicion that a Christian worker is fond 
of good living and sensuous delights robs his work of 
power. But the injunction teaches also that there is no 
generosity in those who hear the message-giving, and no 
obligation laid on those who deliver it by receiving 
enough to live and work on. The less we obviously 
look for, the more shall we probably receive. A _ high- 
minded man need not scruple to take the “‘hire ;"’ a 
high-minded giver will not suppose that he has hired 
the receiver to be Azs servant. 

The double substance of the work is next briefly 
stated. The order in which its two parts stand is re- 
markable, for the healing of the sick is put first, and the 
proclamation of tne nearness of the kingdom second. 


(7) 519 
Possibly the reason is that the power to heal was a new 
gift. Its very priority in mention may imply that it was 
but a means to an end, a part of the equipment for the 
true and proper work of preaching the coming of the 
kingdom and its King. At all events, let us learn that 
Jesus wills the continual combination of regard to the 
bodily wants and sicknesses, and regard to the spiritual 
needs of men. 

The solemn instructions as to what was to be done in 
the case of rejection breathe a spirit the reverse of san- 
guine. Jesus had no illusions as to the acceptance of 
the message, and he will send no man out to work hiding 
from him the difficulties and opposition probably to be 
encountered. Much wisdom lies in deciding when a 
field of labor or a method of work should be abandoned as 
hopeless, —for the present and for the individual worker, 
at all events. To do it too soon is cowardice ; to delay 
it too long is not admirable perseverance, but blindness 
to plain providences. To shake off the dust is equiva- 
lent to severing all connection, The messenger will not 
bring away the least thing belonging to the city. But 
whatever men's unbelief, it does not affect the fact, but 
it does affect their relation to the fact. The gracious 
message was at first that ‘‘ the kingdom of God is come 
nigh uato you,’’ but the last shape of it leaves out 
‘unto you ;’’ for rejection of the word cuts off from 
beneficial share in the word, and the kingdom, when it 
comes, has no blessing for the unbelieving soul. 

The return of the Seventy was soon after their being 
sent forth. They came back with.a childish, surprised 
joy, and almost seem to have thought that Jesus would 
be as much astonished and excited as they were with the 
proof of the power of his name. They had found that 
they could not only heal the sick, but cast out demons, 
Jesus’ answer is meant to quiet down their excitement 
by teaching them that he had known what they were 
doing whilst they were doing it. When did he behold 
Satan fall from heaven? ‘The context seems to require 
that it should be at the time when the Seventy were cast- 
ing out demons. The contest between the personal 


Source of evil and Jesus was fought out by the principals, 
not hy theis owburdinatwo; and tt to ulswadty victuri0usly 


decided in Christ's sight. Therefore, as the sequel of 
his victory, he enlarges his gifts to his servants, couch- 
ing the charter in the words of a psalm (Psa. 91). Noth- 
ing can harm the servant without the leave of the master, 
and if any evil befall him in his work, the evil in the 
evil, the poison on the arrow-head, will be wiped off and 
taken But great as are the gifts to the faithful 
servant, they are less to be rejoiced in than his personal 
inclusion among the citizens of heaven. Gifts and pow- 
ers are good, and may legitimately be rejoiced in ; but 
to possess eternal life, and to belong to the mother-city 
of us all, the New Jerusalem, is better than all gifts and 
all powers. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


away. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
A Missionary Campaign in Perea 


N THE short six months that remained of our Lord’s 
life in the flesh, he could not go into all the world 
and to every creature. But he plans a regular missionary 
campaign in Perea beyond Jordan, and sends seventy 
heralds like John the Baptist to excite interest and pre- 
pare the people for his coming. This plan is indicative 
of his whole administration in the world in all ages, — 
preachers, missionaries, and teachers, to classes, cities, 
and races, to prepare, not for the church, but for Christ's 
coming. 

The sent must be like the sender,—lambs like the 
(Lamb (v. 3); no scrip, having bread to eat that the 
world knows not of (vy. 4); peace, like the Prince of 
Peace (v. 5) ; endowed with power to heal the sick (v. 
9); and say, the perfect and glorious kingdom of God 
is come nigh, —shall it come in? 

The mission was a joy to the Seventy, and salvation to 
the Pereans (v. 17). 

Gathering the full significance of such evangelistic 
campaigns, Christ saw prophetically the utter and sud- 
den downfall of Satan's kingdom (v. 18). 

The greatest occasion of joy is not power, even to the 
extent of mastering the forces of the spirit world, but 
salvation (v. 20). The powers of an endless life will 
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grow, augment, and roll up to a degree incomparable 
with any forces that can be bestowed on man in the 
flesh. Having a few devils subject to use is nothing 
compared to sitting on Christ's throne, judging the twelve 
tribes, and having dominion over ten cities. 

Notice that these seventy were not the twelve disci- 
ples. They were of the laity,—local preachers, deacons, 
exhorters, and Sunday-school teachers, —employed only 
part of their time, and on a special mission. 

The Lord chose and appointed them, sent them into 
danger, gave them their message, fitted them for their 
work, and went with and after them himself. He still 
goes with all he sends. 

The message had as much dire warning as attractive 
invitation. Judged by the awful fulfilment of the first, 
the fulfilment of the second must be inexpressibly glo- 
rious. 


University Park, Colo. 
2% % 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few 

(v. 2). At the end of my freshman year, I went 

out into the country to work, The old farmer sent me 
off into the harvest-field in what he called the ‘ west- 
gate lot.'" SomehowlI got mixed up about the points of 
the compass, and did not find the reapers. I sat down 
in the shade and fell asleep. The next thing I heard 
was the sound of the dinner-bell. I am not quite over 
being ashamed yet. If I had that to do ever again, I 
would find that harvest-field, and do something, if it was 
nothing more than carrying water to the reapers. Let's 
get out from under the shade, and from the fence- 
corners, and help make the lives of people better, if we 
can do nothing more than give a cup of cold water, or 
say ‘‘ God bless you !"’ or stand round and look pleasant. 
I send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves (v. 3). 
There may be more kinds of animals in the human race 


thanjust_lamhs and wolves. I think there are. But 
these two varieties predominate. I think it is probably 


right to try to be something else, but, if you are shut up 
to the choice, be a lamb every time. Be bitten rather 
than bite. Oh! I know quite well that is not the kind 
of advice you will hear in ‘‘ Wall Street,’’ but I stick 
to it. Die rather than wrong or rob anyone. Patience, 
gentleness, love,—these are the powers that will save the 
world. The lambs will ‘‘win out’ in the long run, I 
am one of those who thinks that sometimes the wolves 
have to be hung up by the heels. I rather think that it 
may be all right to offer a reward for their scalps. 
Saloon-keepers must be brought up with a sharp turn. 
Robbers must be shut up in the ‘‘pen.’’ Murderers 
must be electrocuted. But, after all, it is the lamb, and 
not the lion, who is to win in the fight against the wolves. 
It is more often by being eaten than by eating that we 
bring men to their senses. We must suffer injustice, if 
we want to help save the world. I: is ‘‘ heaping coals 
of fire on heads'’’ that restores brains to reason. Kill 
men with kindness. I believe in this principle with my 
whole heart. It was the unresisting submission of Jesus 
that at last broke the hearts of humanity. 
Carry no purse, no wallet, no shoes (v. 4). 
this was not a universal law. 


I fancy 
I should not have been 
surprised if Jesus had made an exception in the case of 
aman who came to him, and said, ‘‘ Master, here is a 
purse with a couple of thousand talents with which I 
want to found hospitals and schools as I pass along."’ I 
think he simply meant them to learn that tremendous 
lesson that, so far as their own support was concerned, 
they could throw themselves upon the care of God 
through the gratitude and love of the people whom they 
vere trying to help, without any fear, or even anxiety. 
Phat is a great lesson. I learned it myself one time 
lown in the oil country in Pennsylvania, where, for two 
years (without the promise of a dollar), I passed the hat, 
ind lived handsomely out of it When men throw 
themselves in absolute confidence and love on the kind- 
ness of their fellows, they generally find that kindness 
holds. 

Peace be to this house (v. 5). What a crime it is to 
introduce an element of discord into a human habitation ! 
It is a divine art always to bring peace with us. We 
shall not do it withoutthe most exquisite care and skill. 
Hemes are full of explosives. 


The scratch of a cross 
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word is like the touch of a match to a powder-mine. 
We do not know how we are rubbing people the wrong 
way unless we watch them closely. We may be inno- 
cent of any intention to make trouble, and yet be 
making it all the time. We had better ‘‘examine’’ 
ourselves if people grow silent when we come around, or 
if they leave the room, 

Rejoice that your names.are written in heaven (v. 20). 
I think the biggest day of my life was when I saw my 
name in the Hamilton College catalog. I am not 
ashamed to say that my heart has swelled a thousand 
times more at the thought that it stood, by God’s grace, 
on the catalog of heaven. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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How many of you have ever seen a harvest-field ? 
How many have labored in one? Well, when Jesus 
says the words of our Golden Text, you know what he 
means. Say it. Sometimes the grain ripens faster than 
the farmer can find men to cut it. 

How was it in Jesus’ harvest-field ? You remember 
the four kinds of soil it had? (Review.) Jesus had now 
been seattering his gospel seed for some time, and it was 
coming up. People wanted to hear him,—more than he 
could reach. Sinners loved him, and were ready to for- 
sake their sins at his bidding. The sick awaited him. 
He cannot do it all himself. What shall he do? 


Not yet. The disciples shall go ; but first they must 
get ready. He bids them fray. What were they to 
pray for? When people pray about their work, God 


helps them to do it, for he sees they are ready for help. 
Then they must J/an their work. And, as Jesus was 
with them, he planned it all out for them, just how they 
should go, and what they should say.. He has a plan 
for our lives too ; you will find a good deal of it in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

They were to go and Jreach,—about whom ? 

And ‘in their lives, as they went among the people, 
they were to practice the gospel that Jesus had taught 
them ? 

Is the harvest-field filled yet ? 

Trenton, N. J. 


Does God need you ? 


< 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to “‘ Bible Songs "’) 


‘Oh, where are the reapers ?"’ Psalm 65 ; 1, 2, 9-13. 


‘The whole wide world for Jesus."’ p (85:1, 2.) 
‘*T have been to the field with the reapers."’ om Soy A tons 2 Sen) 
** Ve Christian heralds, go."’ Psalm 68 : 4-11. * 
** Be earnest, my brothers."’ (89 : 3-6.) 
Psalm 72 : 1-8, 


“ Christ for the world, we sing.” (97 : 1-10.) 
** Look up ; behold, the fields are white.’’  peaim ot: Ape ms 
‘* Up for Jesus, up and onward."’ (124 : 1-4 7, 8 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


lesan hag what two things did Christ compare 

himself in our last lesson? What does the Good 
Shepherd do for the sheep? To what did he compare 
the man that harmed the sheep ? 

1. HARVEST AND LABORERS (vs. 1-7,—On what 
journey did Christ set out at this time? (Luke g: 51 ; 
Mark 10:1; Matt. 19:1.) ‘After these things"’ 
(v. 1)—after what things? Why did Christ add these 
seventy to the twelve previously appointed ? Why just 
seventy? What advantage in going forth two and two? 
What preparation would they make for his coming? 
What ‘‘harvest’’ had Christ in view? What sort of 
laborers did he need? How were they like lambs? 
and those among whom they went like wolves? What 
was the use of the scrip? Why were they to go forth 
taus unprepared? What harm would come from wayside 
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salutations ? In what manner were they to receive hos- 
pitality ? and inhospitality? Why were they to remain 
in one house in each city? ’ 

2. RECEPTION AND REJECTION (vs. 8-11).—How were 
they to reward a good reception? And how were they 
to punish a city that rejected them? How would God 
punish such a city? (vs. 12-16.) Why were they not to 
remain there and work against opposition? 

3. VICTORY AND REWARD (vs. 17-20).—Why was the 
power of working miracles given to the disciples? 
What did Christ's vision (v. 18) symbolize? How was the 
promise of verse 19 fulfilled in the history of the church ? 
What kind of pride did Christ warn the disciples 
against? Why? What points in our lesson apply to 
all Christians and their work in the world ? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Qualifying Workers for their Work 


Analysis 
Il, BY OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT (vs. I, 2). 
1. By the Lord: 
The Lord appointed seventy others (1), 
These twelve Jesus sent forth (Matt. ro: 5). 
Go ye therefore, and make disciples (Matt. 28: 19). 
2. For Pioneer Work : 

The Lord... sent them two and two before his face (1). 
Behold, I send my messenger before thy face (Matt 11 : 10). 
He... sent messengers before his face (Luke 9g : 51, 52). 
3. With Abundant Opportunity : 

The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers are few (2). 


He saw the multitudes, . . . distressed and scattered (Matt. 9 : 36). 
The fields. . . are white already unto harvest ( John 4 : 35). 


Il. BY SPECIFIC INSTRUCTION (vs. 2-1 1). 

1. To be Prayerful : 

Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest (2). 
They ought always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18: 1). 
Pray... that the word of the Lord may run (2 Thess. 3: 1). 
2. To be Trustful : 

Carry no purse, no wallet, no shoes (4). 
Get you no gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses (Matt. 10 : 9). 
They should take nothing for their journey (Mark 6: 8). 
3. To be Concifiatory : 

First say, Peace be to this house (5). 
Thus shall ye say, .. . Peace be to thine house (1 Sam. 25 : 6). 
He... saith unto them, Peace be unto you (Luke 24 : 36). 
4- To be Stable : 

ln that same house remain. ... Go not from house to house (7). 
Search out who in it is worthy ; and there abide (Matt. 10: 11). 
Entering into the house of Philip... we abode with him (Acts 

ar: 8). 

5. To be Contented : 

Eat such things as ave set before you (8). 
Feed me with the food that is needful for me (Prov. 30: 8). 
They did take their food with gladness (Acts 2. 46). 
6. To be Helpful: 

Heal the sick that are therein (9). 


Heal the sick,. . . cleanse the lepers, cast out devils (Matt. ro : 8). 
By the hands of the apostles were many signs... wrought (Acts 
5: 12). 


7. To be Faithful: 
Howsdeil know this, that the kingdom of Ged is come nigh (11). 


Preach, saying, ‘The kingdom of-heaven is at hand (Matt. 10: 7), 
I charge thee in the sigh: of God, ... preach the word (2 Tim. 
4:1, 2). 
Ill, BY RICH ENDOWMENTS (vs. 17-20). 
1. Evident Ability : 
The devids are subject unto us in thy name (17). 
They cast out many devils (Mark 6 : 13). 
By the hands of Paul... the evil spirits went out (Acts 19 : 12). 
2. Enlarged Ability : 
/ have given you authority... over all the power of the enemy 
(19). : 
Tarry,... until ye be clothed with power from on high (Luke 
24° 49). 
We are more than conquerors through him (Rom. 8 : 37). 
3- Heavenly Citizenship: 
Your names are written in heaven (20). 
Even every one that is written . .. in Jerusalem (Isa. 4: 3). 
‘They which are written in the Lamb's book of life (Rev. 21 : 27). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.—Jas. 1: 22. 


< 


international Home Readings 


Mon.— Luke fo : 1-16. 
Tuss —Luke 10 : 17-24. 
WED.— Mark 6: 7-13. Sending the Twelve. 
THURS.—Acts 13: 44-52. Shaking off the dust. 
FRI.—Acts 14: 19-28. Missionary work. 
Sat.—Rom. 15: 15-21. The gospel preached. 
SuN.—1 Cor. 3: I-tr. Laborers with God. 
{These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


} The Seventy sent forth, 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 


i. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il, Lesson Topic: Messengers of Cheer. 
Hi. Golden Text: Zhe Aarvest truly is great, but the 
labourers are few.—Luke 10 : 2. 
IV. Results Sought : 
1. Endeavor to make others happy by our 
cheerfulness. 
2, Greater interest in missions. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
i, Sunshine and darkness. 
2. Story of a girl who was called Little Sun- 
shine. 
3. Story, ‘‘ Keeping away the Wrinkles."’ 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 

[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are indi- 
cated. From these, teachers are expected to select such a* are best adapted 
to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and 1X is illustrated 
one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed 
to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elabo- 
rating the details.] 

I. PREPARATION FOR Lesson Story. 

Which do you like best,—daylight or darkness? 
What a dreadful thing it would be if there were no day- 
light, and we had always to live in the darkness ! Which 
brings greater happiness to people,—syunshine or dark- 
ness? Which would you rather be like,—the sunshine 
or the darkness? Some boys and girls are just like sun- 
shine in the world. They carry brightness and gladness 
Swith them wherever they go. Others are more like the 

kness, and they make people sad and gloomy. 
hich do you think Jesus was like? Why do you 
hink he was like the sunshine? Yes, Jesus was always 
carrying brightness and gladness about with him 
wherever he went. What were some of the things he did 
» that made people glad and happy ? 
2. THE LESSON STorRY. 

There were many sad hearts which needed to be 
cheered in the land where Jesus lived. There were so 
many that he could not go to them all, so he chose a 
number of his disciples to help him. You will remem- 
ber the story we had awhile ago about Jesus’ sending 
out the twelve apostles ; but there were not enough. 
The Golden Text says, ‘‘ The harvest truly is great, but 
the laborers are few.'’ That means that there are 
many sad hearts to cheer, but not many messengers to 
cheer them. So Jesus chose seventy more of his fol- 
lowers, and sent them forth, two by two, as messengers 
of cheer. They were to go from house to house and 
from city to city, healing the sick, carrying gladness and 
peace wherever they went. 


3. THe TRUTH EMPHASIZED, 


Jesus needs helpers now just as much as he did long 


ago. Where is Jesus to-day going to get his messengers 
of cheer? Will boys and girls dv? Who are some of 


the people that need to be cheered ? 

Let the teacher now guide the thought of the class so 
that the children will see that alf around them are those 
who need to be cheered. Be careful that they do not 
get the idea that it is only the sick and the sad-hearted 
ones who need cheering. Put your questions in such a 
way that the children will suggest that the baby some- 
times needs to be cheered. The same may be said of 
their playmates, teachers, nurses, and servants, as well 
as the blind and the sick and the poor. Emphasize the 
idea that mother and grandma need to be cheered, and 
a story might be briefly told about one little girl who 
kept the wrinkles away from mother’s face, and another 
about the little boy who was called Grandma's Sunshine. 
Let me read you a story about ‘‘ The Four Sunbeams."’ 





[Eprror’s Notz.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
‘as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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The Four Sunbeams 


Four little sunbeams came earthward one day, 
Shining and dancing along on their way, 
Resolved that their course should be blest. 
** Let us try,’’ they all whispered, ‘‘ some kindness to do, 
Not seek our own pleasuring all the day through, 
Then meet in the eve at the west.”’ 


One sunbeam ran in at a low cottage door, 
And played ‘* hide-and-seek ’’ with a child on the floor, 
Till baby laughed loud in his glee, 
And chased with delight his strange playmate so bright, 
The little hands grasping in vain for the light 
That ever before them would flee. 


One crept to a couch where an invalid lay, 

And brought him a dream of a bright summer day, 
Its bird-song and beauty and bloom ; 

Till pain was forgotten, and weary unrest, 

And in fancy he roamed through the scenes he Joved best, 
Far away from the dim, darkened room. 


One stole to the heart of a flower that was sad, 

And loxed and caressed her until she was glad, 
And lifted her white face again. 

For love brings content to the lowliest lot, 

And finds something sweet in the dreariest spot, 
And lightens all labor and pain. 


And one, where a little blind girl sat alone, 
Not sharing the mirth of her playfellows, shone 
On hands that were folded and pale, 
And kissed the poor eyes that had never known sight, 
That nevet would gaze on the beautiful light 
Till angels had lifted the veil. 


At last, when the shadows of evening were falling, 

And the sun, their great father, his children was calling, 
All said, ‘* We have found that, in seeking the pleasure 

Of others, we fill to the full our own measure,”’ 

Then softly they sank to their rest. 


How many messengers did Jesus send out that day? 
How many. scholars have we in our class to-day? Will 
there be as many messengers of cheer carrying gladness 
and sunshine this week everywhere we go? How shall 
we do it? 

Get the class to suggest ways of making others cheer- 
ful,—smiles, songs, kind words and deeds, flowers, etc. 

At the close of the lesson sing the ‘‘ Sunshine Song.’’ 
This can be obtained, at one cent a copy, from the 
Blackmer Music Company, 41 West Indiana Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. The first verse is as follows : 


** Darkness, darkness, flee away ! 
This is what the sunbeams say, 
When they come at dawn of day, 
Bringing light and gladness. 
I would be a merry sunbeam, shining 
Shining all the day; 
Clouds and darkness I would scatter 
With my brightest ray.’’ 


Vii. Summary of Lesson Steps 


We Should be 
Messengers of Cheer. 


The Truth 


LE-mphasized. 








The Lesson 


Story. The Seventy Sent Forth. 





Preparation 
for Lesson Sunshine and Darkness. 
Story. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
None. 


IX. Blackboard Iiustrations 


1. As the lesson story is told, sketch the hills, and 
print the words, ‘‘ JESUS’ 70 MESSENGERS OF CHEER.’’ 











— — 
JESUS 7695 ~——— 
MESSENGERS OF CHEER 


MILES 
Sas 
UNSHINE 


Make strokes to represent the disciples departing two by 
two. 

2. Before the lesson is finished, cross off the figures 
70, and print instead the number present in the class. 

3. As a closing thought, print the words, ‘‘ SMILES, 
SONGS, SUNSHINE.”’ 


—— 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ESSON STORY : At this time in our Lord's life he was 
so busy that he could not do ¢Il that he wished to 
accomplish. So he called seventy of his disciples (not 
apostles), and gave them power to heal all manner of 
diseases, and told them to go before him into all manner 
of towns and villages, and preach and heal, They 
obeyed him, and went. When they were finished, they 
came to him to report, and were filled with joy because 
they had had power to heal, and even to cast out devils, 
Let the teacher picture them as they started, and began, 
in a timid way, to try their new powers ; and as they 
found that they were successful, grew more bold, until 
they felt that they could meet every form of disease and 
make it yield. Imagine, too, their surprise when their 
Lord told them that the power to cast out evil spirits was 
not so much a cause of rejoicing as the fact that their 
names were written in heaven. 


Applying the Lesson 

Now ask the scholars whether they have any in their 
families now that are sick. If not, have they not some 
friend who is incurably sick. If so, would they not like 
to have the power to go to that friend, and say, ‘‘ In the 
name of Jesus, rise up and walk.’’ Would it not be 
grand to be able, in this way, to heal all our sick friends ? 
If we could get this power by praying for it, would we 
not all pray most earnestly that God would give it to us ? 

And yet, if we had that wonderful power, and did not 
have something else in addition to it, we should not have 
the best thing that we could have. From what Jesus 
said to the Seventy, we learn that it is better to have our 
names written in the Lamb's Book of Life than to have all 
the miraculous power in the world. Judas could, perhaps, 
work miracles, and yet he was lost at last. The power 
of working miracles is something that lasts only for a 
lifetime, while the fact that our names are written in 
heaven is something tPat gives us a title to eternal bless- 
ing. If eternity is of more value than time, then to have 
an eternal blessing ic more tn he darinead sh 4- beewrw 
merely temporal power. 

Now let the teacher come close home to the class, 
Ask the scholars whether they think that their names are 
written in God's book, Either they are, or they are not. 
Which is it? If any scholar should say, ‘‘I hope my 
name is there,’’ ask what it is that makes the scholar in- 
dulge that hope. Many hope this, and yet at the last 
they will find that they are sorely mistaken. Remem- 
ber that Peter says that we must always be ready to give 
a reason for the hope, that is within us. There is such 
a thing as a false hope that is like the spider's web that 
cannot hold. If any scholar says that he does not be- 
lieve that his name is in that book, ask how he may 
succeed in having it there? There is only one way, and 
that is the way that the Word of God marks out. It 
is entered by the door of true repentance for our sins, 
combined with confession of them to God in prayer. 
Then it is further marked out by obedience to the com- 
mands of God, as we find them in his Holy Word. If 
we confess our sins, and turn to him in sincere desire to 
follow his law, he will write our names in his book. He 
makes no distinction of poor and rich, educated and 
ignorant. The queen and the beggar may have their 
names there, if they conform to his conditions, and these 
are alike for all. Urge the ‘scholars to-day so to act 
that this very day they may be able in faith to say, ‘* By 
the grace of God, my name is written in God's Book of 
Life.’"" ‘Then they will have good cause for more joy 
than if they could cure all the diseases in the world with 
one word, 

Questions 
To be Assigned in Advance.—How many apostles had 
Jesus? What were their names? (See Matt. Io : 2-4.) 
What powers did Jesus once give them ? (Matt. Io : 1.) 
Were these seventy disciples different from the apostles ? 

For Use in the Class}--Into what places did Jesus 
send the Seventy? What powers did he give them? 
What were they to do besides healing the sick ? When 
they came back to Jesus, what did they rejoice over 
especially ? What did Jesus tell them to rejoice in still 





[Eviror’s Note.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffier’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of Th San- 
day School ‘Times. } 
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more? Why was it better to have their names written 
in heaven than to be able to cure disease? Is your 
name written in heaven? If you think it is, what makes 
you think so? If it is not, how must you act in order to 
have it written there ? 
New York City. 
%%% 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


AKE plain the time of this lesson in our Lord's 
ministry, and the fields into which he sent his 
disciples. He now left Galilee for the last time, accord- 
ing to most harmonists. He spent the greater part of the 
next five months east of the Jordan, along the border 
of Judea, in the district of Perea. Locate this region on 
the map. We are to study this period during the rest 
of this year, ending at Jericho, one week before the 
crucifixion. Having the date and place in mind, our les- 
son concerns thé qualifications of the Christian worker. 


General Preparation 

Compare this lesson with that for June 3,—the Twelve 
sent forth. They were sent through Galilee ; the Seventy, 
through Perea. In part, the same instructions are given 
to both companies. Compare Luke 10 : 5-12 with 
Matthew 10: 11-15. The woes which, according to Luke, 
Jesus pronounced on the cities of Galilee after he had 
left them, according to Matthew he uttered several 
months before, during his ministry in Galilee. Compare 
Luke 10 : 13-22 with Matthew 11 : 20-27. They seem 
most in place in connection with this lesson. We note 
these qualifications of all who teach the gospel of 
Christ : 

1, They are commissioned by Christ, appointed, sent 
forth (vs. 1, 2). Sometimes they go alone, sometimes in 
fellowship with others. To some, right at hand, they 
speak ; to others, they help to send messengers. The 
one important thing is that they go every day, conscious 
that they are sent by their Master, to find and help 


Uitrere whew eed the geopel. 

2. They are wholly dependent on Him who sends 
them (vs. 3, 4). They must trust him for safety, like 
lambs among wolves, and their success depends on their 
maintaining the character of trustfulness, kindness, and 
simplicity among crafty and cruel foes. They must 
trust him for support. Whether they go without money 
(v. 4), or with it (Luke 22 : 36), or earn it on their way, 
as Paul did (2 Thess. 3 : 8, 9). they must regard it only 
as a means to the great end,—to spread the gospel. 

3. They must worthily represent their Master, who 
was a gentleman (vs. 5-7). Having his spirit of rever- 
ence toward God, and unobtrusive, unselfish interest in 
men, they will bring a benediction into every house 
where is a son of peace. They accept hospitality as an 
offering to Christ, not as charity, but never in a critical 
spirit, ‘‘ eating and drinking such things as they give."’ 

4. They must deliver their Master's message, ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God is come nigh unto you,"’ with all the 
kindly ministries in their power (vs. 8-11). The mes- 
Sage is the same to those wlio receive and to those who 
reject it. It is an invitation to enter into the kingdom. 

5. They must rest assured that God will fulfil the 
message which they deliver (vs. 12-16). Every disciple 
is commissioned to represent the Lord Jesus. Christ. 
With what diligence ought we to study his words, with 
what earnest prayers and heavenly tact and love for 
men ought we to present them in our lives and in our 
speech ! 

6. They share with their Master the joy of seeing the 
fruits of his message in the changed lives of those who 
receive it (vs. 17-24). 

Reference Literature 

{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.]} 

The most satisfying treatment of the chronology of 
Luke 9 : 51 to 18 : 14, which, at best, remains unsatis- 
fying, is by Professor Rhees, in his ‘ Life of Jesus" 
(153-165). On the mission of the Seventy, read Bruce’s 
** Training of the Twelve'’ (101-115). 


Suggestive Questions 
1. The Field and Labor of the Seventy. Trace the 


journeys of Jesus from his departure from Capernaum, 
after the feeding of the five thousand, till his return to 
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Galilee after the transfiguration. Why did Jesus finally 
leave Galilee? Into what country did he go? (Mark 
10 : 1.) To what places did he send the disciples? 
(Luke 10 : 1.) Why did he send them in advance of 
his own coming ? 

2. The Qualifications of the Laborers. Under whose 
commission did they go forth? How were they to be 
supported ? How were they to win the attention of the 
people? How were to treat those who received them 
favorably ? How were they to treat those who rejected 
them? What message did they declare ? 

3. The Fruits of their Labors. What judgment was 
passed on the cities that would not have their message ? 
What did the treatment of the messengers signify con- 
cerning him who sent them? (v. 16.) What was the 
effect of the work of the Seventy on themselves? What 
was the effect on Jesus? What is the satisfaction of 
living and working in the name of Christ? (vs. 23, 24.) 


Suggestive Topics 


Not every disciple is called to teach, but_ eVéry Chris- 
tian is a missionary, and is bound to fit himself to make 
known the gospel. The equipment changes with changed 
conditions, but the message is always the same. Yet it 
is richer and fuller, as we know it, than it was to the 
Seventy. 

A company of business men have been visiting many 
towns in Massachusetts, in the last few weeks, taking 
their vacations to preach the gospel at their own charges 
to young men. Their work is under the auspices of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. There are many 
fields where like labors will bring forth large results for 
the kingdom of God. 

[Epviror’s Notr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. } 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Departure from Galilee, and Mission of the Seventy 


Mark 10 : 1; Luke g: §1 to 10: 24 [Matt. 11 : 20-30]. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

After the unavailing visit to Jerusalem, during the 
feast of the tabernacles (in October), Jesus probably re- 
turned to Galilee. His experience in that city had con- 
clusively shown that, while he was not wholly without 
followers, he could do nothing of permanent value. in 
Jerusalem, and imperiled not only himself and his fol- 
lowers, but even, humanly speaking, his cause. He, 
therefore, came back to Galilee, as Matthew 19 : 1, 2 
and Mark Io : 1 suggest, and, after collecting his disci- 
ples, began that undefined journey toward Jerusalem 
which included, apparently, several ‘‘ excursions "’ 
(Rhees) to the Holy City or its vicinity, and did not 
conclude until he had entered its gates in solemn state 
as the Messiah. According to Luke, he started south- 
ward through Samaria (Luke 9g : 51 ff.), and perhaps, in 
the earliest stages of the journey, sent forth the Seventy, 
two and two, whithersoever he himself was about to 
come, giving them the instructions which form the prin- 
cipal theme of this study. 

Some scholars hold that this mission is only a tradi- 
tional variant of that of the Twelve. Such a conclusion 
is not made necessary by the facts,—at least, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that Jesus would send disciples before 
him into the unvisited regions. As Rhees remarks, 
Luke 10 : 21-24 is far more appropriate at this stage of 
the active ministry thdn a year or so earlier, when the 
Twelve were sent forth to evangelize Galilee. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 

For the details of this study consult Rhees (150-158 
and Appendix, 33 68, 69), also Gilbert's revised edition 
**Student’s Life of Jesus’’ (216-218). Sanday’s re- 
marks in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary (II, 614) are help- 
ful, but brief. Plummer’s ‘‘ Luke"’ in the Interna- 
tional Commentary, as well as Farrar in the Cambridge 
Bible, gives an excellent exposition of the instructions to 
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the Seventy. Bruce's remarks in the‘ Trainimg’* (101- 
106) are well worth noting. 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussfon. ° 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful considtration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.} 


1. Jesus Departure from Galilee. (1.) Why was 
such a departure the natural step for Jesus to take at this 
time ? (2.) Where did he go, and what was the induce- 
ment for such a change ? ty 

2. His Feeling. (3.) Is the expression, ‘‘ the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head’’ (Luke 9 : 58), an 
indication of discouragement on the part of Jesus, or was 
he merely tésting his would-be disciple ? : 

3. The Seventy Chosen. (4.) Why did our Lord 
probably select this number? [McLaren: 9 1. Geikie: 
7 2-] (5-) To what did it refer symbolically as in con- 
trast to the number twelve ? 

4. Their Instructions. (6.) What were they to do on 
this journey ? [McLaren : J 4.] (7.) What was to be 
their prevailing state of mind? (v. 6.) How was this 
consistent with the instructions of verses 10-12 ? [Long : 
last §. McLaren: J 3. Dunning: Gen. Prep. 3.] 

5. Their Success and its Significance. (8.) In view 
of the significance (v. 18) of their success, why did the 
Master have to temper his approval a little ? (v. 20.) 
[Warren : ¥ 5.] 

6. The Wonderful Privilege of the Christian. (9.) 
What three grand facts did Jesus declare (Luke-1o : 21- 
24) about his disciples ? 

7. His Gracious Invitation (Matt. 11 : 28-30). (10.) 
What was the connection between this tender invitation 
and his previous exultant declaration ? 


1V. Some LEADING THOUGHTS, 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

The greatest joy in the heart of Jesus was over willing 
and successful service for the kingdom. 

Our Lord, while not theatrical, had a keen sense for 
significances, and never hesitated to press them. 

Achievements are nothing in the Master's sight 
(v. 20) unless they make membership in the kingdom 
more assured. 

[EpiTor’s Norr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. } 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
The Seventy Sent Forth 


HAVE already spoken briefly of the second mis- 
sionary enterprise sent out to extend the influence 
of Christ's preaching and miracles. That he could find 
seventy among those who followed him to whom he 
could trust such a high office implies that he must have 
been accompanied in‘ his journeys by large numbers, 
for the evangelists speak even of the women in his train 
as very numerous (Matt. 27 : 55; Mark 15: 41 ; Luke 
8:3; 23:49). We hear, indeed, of ‘‘ great multi- 
tudes’’ following him (Matt. 15 : 30; 17:14; Mark 
9:14; Luke 14: 25), even after ‘‘ many of his disciples 
left him’’ through dissatisfaction at his discourse in the 
synagogue at Capernaum about his being the true bread 
of life (John 6 : 60, 66). 
The number chosen has been fancied by some to 


have been suggested by the seventy elders appointed by 


Moses (Exod. 24:1); by others, by the number of 
members of the sanhedrin, or from the Jewish idea that 
there were only seventy nations among men. 

Their commission, however, unlike that of the apostles, 
was only temporary, for they pass from further notice 
after the mention of their return from their evangelistic 
journeys, and are merged in the hundred and twenty 
disciples who met after the ascension, without separate 
mention. 

Their appointment marks the closing period of Christ's 
life, when he had broken up his home in Peter-s house 
at Capernaum, and, after wandering in outlying districts 
from Phenicia on the west to Cesarea Philippi on the 
east, he had finally set his face towards Jerusalem, to 
die there in the center of the national life, since he 
could no longer hope to escape the plots of his enemies, 
who might at any moment seize him and put him out 
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of the way in secrecy and darkness, as had been the fate 
of the Baptist. 

The preparation of these evangelists for their high 
task might well have fitted them exceptionally for it, as 
they had been for a longer or shorter time in attendance 
on Jesus, seeing his miracles and listening to his dis- 
courses. Yet the apostles, who had been with him, in 
some cases, from the very beginning of his public life, 
and others who remained only ‘‘disciples,’’ but had also 
been with him from the first (Acts 1:21), remained 
very dull and dark to the last, often grieving him with 
their want of faith and intelligence (see Matt. 16: 6f, 
as an example), even the three or four who had been 
admitted to closer intimacy with him showing hardly 
more ‘‘understanding’’ than the others (Mark 5 : 37 ; 
13 : 3, and ref.). 

In spite of the advantages they had enjoyed, the Gos- 
pels show how dull of comprehension they were, how 
filled with selfish ambition and unamiable rivalry, and 
how invincibly wedded to the ideas of their nation as to 
the nature of the kingdom to be set up by their Master 
(Matt. 16:12, Mark 9: 34; Acts 1 : 6). 

But if the apostles were thus disappointing, what must 
the Seventy have been! Yet their zeal and honest en- 
thusiasm, perhaps also their very simplicity, as mainly 
drawn from ‘‘the common people,’’ to whom, doubt- 
less, they would chiefly address themselves, made them 
notably successful. Indeed, cn their return they could 
report gratefully on the results of their mission. Like 
the apostles, they had been left absolutely dependent on 
those to whom they went for a humble meal and shelter 
by night, for WY ered could be more absolute than 
that required fré.1 them. That simple peasants, as 
many of them must have Veen, should have been trusted 
by Jesus himself as the ‘‘ poor preachers’’ of earliest 
Christianity, speaks well for the manly self-respect of 
the humble Jew of Christ's day, and for his knowledge 
of the Scriptures, to which he must constantly have ap- 
pealed, to enforce the claims of his Master, 

_It would, however, be of great aid to their words, that, 
Welike the Apostles, they were temporarily endowed with 
maimiraculous powers, so that ‘‘even the devils were -sub- 

ect to them through Christ's name’’ (Luke Io : 17) 

y As to the effect of their labors in extending perma- 

nently the new faith, we know nothing, but may fear, 

from the almost total disappearance of traces, in Scrip- 
ture, of the work of the Baptist, that the influence on 
| the-future of the church was not great. 

The Seventy, however, were doubtless the kernel, as 
it were, of that in Jerusalem, though we find no notice 
of any of them as members of the mission in Acts 
or in the Epistles. Yet there is much of the story of 
these early Christian days that now lies hidden. How 
strange, for example, is it that only Peter, James, and 
John are even mentioned outside the Gospels, except in 
the list of names in Acts (1 : 13), though we owe the first 
Gospel to Matthew! What part the rest of the loyal 
eleven played in the spread of Christ's kingdom is not 
even hinted, beyond the statement that when the Greek- 
speaking disciples fled, after the martyrdom of Stephen, 
the Apostles remained in safety at Jerusalem, through 
their being so zealous for rabbinical Judaism that they 
found favor, not only with the bigoted Jerusalemites, 
but gained a large number of the priests themselves as 
disciples (Acts 6 : 7). 

That we hear nothing of any of them but Peter as 
going out on mission work,—though, of course, John is 
known by his Gospel and Epistles, —appears to leave no 
other explanation possible than that they confined them- 
selves permanently to Judea and the districts round 
it. Traditions, of course, abound of their labors in 
many lands, but there are no historical grounds for 
them. The most of the Twelve, in fact, disappear from 
the story of the church, as known, with the death of 
Christ. With the Seventy it may have been the same. 
Yet the Jews were such a wandering race, that some of 
the many little churches, soon found far and near, may 
have been the fruit of the labors of some of that band of 
simple heralds of the cross. 


Bournemouth, England. 
> a ae 4 


The greatest danger to which the student of the Bible 

is exposed is the temptation to demand results prema- 
‘turely. In spiritual life, as well as in agricultu.e, the 
choicest fruits require time and care for their ripening. — 
From Proj. Frank K. Sanders s‘'Hints on Bible Siudy.”’ 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


New York, Summer School of Religious 
Pedagogy, at Chautauqua ..... . «July 7 to Aug. 17 
Tennessee, School of Primary Methods, at 





PT Pre oe ee ce ee © » August 13-24 
Pennsylvania Summer Schools : 
at Ringing Rocks ...... ++ +++. + August 20-24 
Missouri, at Columbia. .. . .. . + «+ ++ « » August 28-30 
Kentucky, at Bowling Green. .. ..... .. « August 28-30 
Massachusetts, at Pittsfield. . .. ... +. ++ +. October 2-5 
Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial. ...... . October 10-12 
ES eee ee ee . October 16-18 
Pennsylvania, at Altoona. ........ .. . October 23-25 
Rhode Island, at Providence. ......4.26-. October —— 
District of Columbia, at Washington. , . . . November 12-14 





New Hampshire, at re ae 
Connecticut, at Bridgeport, biennial . . . 
Michigan, at Owosso. .... . 


- « « November 13, 14 
- November 13-15 
. « November 13-15 
British North America 
New Brunswick, at Campbellton . 
Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth 
Ontario, at Brockville 


. October 16-18 
. « October 9-11 
October 23-25 


%%R 
Wake Up, Workers! 


By E. S. Lewis, D.D. 


Editor’s Note.—During the sessions of the state Sunday-school 
convention recently held at Butte, Montana, a cordial reference 
was made to The Sunday School Times by one of the officers of 
the State Association, while addressing the delegates from the 
platform. At the close of the day another stanch friend of the 
Times, Dr. Lewis of Ohio, stepped up to the representative of 
the paper, Mr. J. Arthur Johnson, and slipped the following 
verses into his hand. 


OME on, you that work ! 
This is no time to shirk! 
There's a duty you owe to yourselves and your schools, 
For a half-dozen dimes, 
The Sunday School Times 
Will insure you a year from the risks of: the fools, 


The Times is true. blue, 
It's old and it’s new, 
It runs the whole gamut of Sunday-school notes ; 
To lessons and news, 
Reports and reviews, 
Abundant attention it always devotes, 


Its paragraphs keen 
Cut ignorance clean ; 
Its eloquent leaders are brilliant and deep ; 
The world’s wisest men 
Keep pushing the pen 
To keep its subscribers on top of the heap. 


Some papers are lean, 
Some papers are mean, 
And others are scanty or silly or small ; 
But the blessed old Times, 
In spite of these rhymes, 
Is the biggest and richest and soundest of all 
Columbus, O. 
x % 


Chicago’s Counterpart of Moody’s 
Northfield 


HICAGO'S counterpart of Moody's Northfield has 
summoned the Christian world to a gathering from 
which may start a great religious advance movement. To 
the cluster of buildings on the north side of Chicago over 
which is now written the title ‘‘ Moody Bible Institute’’ are 
expected to flock, in September, Christian workers from all 
parts of the United States and from foreign lands. They 
are to assemble without regard to class or creed, imbued 
only with zeal for revival activity, and primed with con- 
tributions to the stirring discussions planned as part of 
the convention. -In the meeting and its results proof 
will be forthcoming, it is expected, of the degree in 
which Mr. Moody's life, work, and memory remain 
potent. 

‘* Progress in revival work,’’—that is to be the watch- 
word, The busy hum of student life at the ali-the-year- 
round Bible Institute will lend stimulating environment 
for the meeting, and the prayertul fervor of scores of 
active religious workers will have effect. It is well 
known that even the routine class activity of the In- 
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stitute has fostered the missionary spirit. The efforts 
of more than two hundred of its alumni in foreign lands 
furnish evidence. So it has been urged upon the 
officials of the institution : ‘‘ Let us have a gathering of 
evangelists, pastors, church officers, Sunday-school 
teachers, and others, within the walls of the Institute, to 
talk of the winter's work. Let us bury denominational 
differences, and devise compelling means for bringing 
souls to Christ during the coming months.’ The na- 
tional convention of Christian workers in former years 
furnished a precedent, and the call went out. At the 
headquarters of the school, 80 Institute Place, the as- 
sembly will be held, from September 19 to September 
26,—eight days of prayer, Bible study, discussion of 
methods, and attainment of the true sort of fellowship in 
revival work. 

For the last-named the great events now shaking the 
world will furnish an impetus. 

A reunion of students of the Institute is to follow the 
convention, and the students will come in time for the 
convocation, 

It is hoped that some of the former students now in 
Europe and Asia will come, ready to describe the 
awakening of the nations to the situation in the Orient. 

Sessions of prayer for missionaries now at the scene of 
massacres, and discussions of the right attitude of Chris- 
tian people in the present crisis, will diversify the con- 
vention program. 

The chief aim of the conference, however, will be a 
kind of gathering of energy and interchange of sugges- 
tions. Everybody is to be welcome. 

A large number of special addresses have been ar- 
ranged for, and the speakers will be men like Professor 
Graham Taylor, the Rev. James M. Gray, Alexander 
Patterson, C. N. Hunt, M, B, Williams, and the Rev. 
Johnstone Myers. 

Special lines of effort will be discussed by C. N. 
Crittenton of New York, W. E. Blackstone, and Harry 
Monroe, while W. R. Newell and R. A. Torrey of the 
Institute are also to take a part. 


With men like these to strike key-notes and kindle fer- 
vur, and with momentous memes, crustering about that of 


soul-wintiin; scheduled for discussion, assurances of the 
success of the convention are coming in upon its pro- 
moters. ‘‘ It will strike fire,’’ said one minister of the 
proposed gathering. ‘‘Given such conditions,—the - 
time's ripe for revival, the season opening, the place, 
the date, and the speakers,—and it cannot fail of re- 
sults.’’ 

It only remains to mention the meeting-places and the 
music. The main building of the Institute will be the 
rendezvous, but some of the larger meetings will be held 
in Chicago Avenue (Moody's) Church, while various 
conferences will be held in the class-rooms. 

For the music extensive preparations have been made, 
and a chorus led by Professor D. B. Towner will sing. 

««Come to the Bible Institute in September,’’—that 
is the invitation many Christians may well be taking to 
heart. 

%% & 
lowa’s recent one-day house-to-house 
canvass, inaugurated in the interest of 
the Sunday-schools, was very success- 
ful, and was participated in by sixty-eight counties. There 
are ninety-nine counties in the state, instead of sixty 
counties, as was stated in The Sunday School Times of 
June 9, 1900. 


Good Results from 
lewa’s House- 
to-House Canvass 


Five counties made a complete canvass. 
About thirty counties are yet to be heard from, but cheir 
canvass, though delayed, will be arranged for. The 
number of visitors was 7,500, who called on 128, 386 
families, finding 540,896 persons, of whom 229,358 
were church-members, and 283,746 were members of 
Sunday-school. There were found 5,905 families with- 
out Bibles. In Hardin County, out of 20,579 persons, 
12,680 non-church-members were discovered, and 12,- 
470 out of Sunday-school. One good thing in such a 
census is to show how much work there is to be done. 
In a large city 228 invalids were counted, nearly all 
without church preference. The wife of a bishop was 
delegated to look after them. In Davenport, the Young 
Men's Christian Association bicycle brigade visited a 
tough neighborhood before 11.30 on the morning of the 
canvass, and reported at headquarters for more slums to 
conquer. One city had the reputation of being given 
over to infideuty, but only five persons could be found 
to profess such a ‘‘faith."* A mission school was 
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started, after the canvass in one city, in which two hun- 
dred and fifty persons were moved to give from twenty- 
five cents to ten dollars to defray the expense of the work. 


Books and Writers 


Recent Biography 


HE Lives of Luther in Engiish are more numerous 
than satisfactory. That in the series of The 
World's Epoch-Makers, by Professor Thomas M. Lind- 
say, Luther and the German Reformation ($1.25), is 
very much better than his somewhat inaccurate article 
on the subject in the Encyclopedia Britannica would 
have led the reader to expect. It still makes Ha- 
drian VI a Dominican monk, repeats the myth of 
Luther's starting to his feet from climbing the Scala 
Santa, speaks of Gerard Groote as an educator, and 
treats the visit to Rome as profoundly affecting Luther's 
attitude toward the papacy. Nor does Professor Lind- 
say get even a glimpse of the meaning of the current 
revival of medieval religiousness, which filled the church 
at Wittem berg with relics, sent Luther into a monastery. 
and made Staupitz the champion of ‘* strict observance’’ 
in the Augustinian order. But in the main he tells the 
story with good knowledge of the sources and proper 
care in using them, and with an appreciation of both 
personal and historic features which enlivens the narra- 
tive. While trying to say a good word for Zwingli, 
Professor Lindsay steers clear of the current misstate- 
ments about the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and especially does not talk of consubstantiation. 
F. J. Snell's Wesley and Methodism ($1.25), in the 
same series, differs from all previous biographies in 
both arrangement and spirit. It follows rather a topical 
than a chronological order, and it seeks to combine ap- 


preciation with criticism. The former feature enables 
him to deal more freely with his materials than he other- 


wise would, and to throw what he thinks the chief ele- 
ments into stronger light. It may be doubted if he has 
not done so in a way which is rather unfair to his hero. 
Wesley's imperfections are all here, but there is rather 
too much imperfection for the scale on which the char- 
acter is drawn. John Wesley was a great man, and a 
certain reverence is due to such men, even from their 
biographers. The Wesley of the ‘Journals,’’ in which 
his thoughts are laid bare with candor enough, is not 
just the Wesley of this sketch. But the realistic taste 
of our age will approve of Mr. Snell's method. 

From Wesley to even the best of the Czars is a long 
step, but Alexander I, while far from faultless, was the 
only European sovereign of his time who was accessible 
to moral mbdtives, or who exhibited nobility in his pub- 
lic career. These Historical Memoirs of the Emperor 
Alexander I and the Court of Russia ($1.50), by a Po- 
lish woman who knew him well, have long been recog- 
nized as a first source for knowledge of the man, and of 
the stirring events of 1812-1815. They move in an 
atmosphere of imperial hero worship, for which Ameri- 
can readers will make deductions. But they have an 
air of sincerity, and Madame de Choiseul-Gouffier has a 
good gift of observation and narrative. Notable is her 
depreciatory estimate of Napoleon, who certainly was 
Alexander's inferior in point of manners. 

It was probably impossible for General Roeliff Brink- 
érhoff to have written his Recollections of a Lifetime 
($2) more briefly, but they would have been more ac- 
ceptable to the public ifthey had been cut down to a 
third or less before being published. The nearly five 
hundred pages contain some matters ot interest, as in 
the picture of General Jackson's family not long after 
his death, the writer's experiences in the Civil War, and 
his labors as a tariff reformer. The book is likely to be 
of greatest interest to the General's own family and 
friends. 

Ex-Archdeacon Cyrus Townsend Brady has a stirring 
theme for his subject in his brief but sufficient account 
of Stephen Decatur (75 cents), the most daring of Ameri- 
can naval commanders, —the predecessor of Commodore 
Farragut and Captain Evans in our day. The book 





Bditor’s Note.—Any book mentioned hereor elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday School Times, 1o3r Wainut Strect, Philadeipbia, Pa. 
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illustrates the difference in the standard of manners 
which has been achieved, since ‘‘ killed in a duel’’ was 
a frequent record after the name of naval officers on the 
official list. The book is the eleventh volume in The 
Beacon Biographies. 

It is hard to say whether Mrs. Eva Emery Dye's 
McLoughlin and Old Oregon: A Chronicle ($1.50), is 
to be classed as biography or biographical fiction. . She 
writes biography, if such it be, in Mr. Weems's style, 
giving details of conversation which were hardly accessi- 
ble to her, The story of the patriotic achievements of 
Dr. Whitman is graphically told, but the central figure 
is the old physician, who was at the head of the Hudson 
Bay Company's establishment, and who fed the first 
American settlers out of the Company's stores in their 
need, to the disgust and indignation of his superiors in 
London. A very picturesque figure Dr. McLoughlin is, 
and one who will be remembered in Oregon and Wash- 
ington for much good. His portrait is a fine introduc- 
tion to the book. 

The sketches in Dwight L. Moody : Impressions and 
Facts ($1), by Professors Henry Drummond and George 
Adam Smith, which have been combined in one pretty 
volume, may be said to rank as miniatures drawn by 
refined artists. They do not take the place of fuller ac- 
counts, sueh as his son has given us, but they convey 
very finely the impression he made upon two minds 
very different from his own both in natural endowment 
and special training. That by Professor Drummond is 
he more valuable, as it grows out of much closer associ- 
ation with Mr. Moody, and is the fruit of a friendship 
which no difference of opinion ever disturbed. That by 
Professor Smith is one of the many tributes called out 
by Mr. Moody's death. They both bear tribute to the 
man’s strength in just the directions of which they were 
best fitted to judge, and in which many supposed him 
weak and defective. 

R. A. Torrey's little brochure, Lessons from the Life 
and Death of D. L. Moody (10 cents net), has its own value 
as coming from one very intimately associated with Mr. 
Moody in training Christian workers, and is more aimed 
at edification than are those of the two-Scotchmen. He 
bears especial testimony to the humility of the great 
evangelist. 

Frederick Rowland Marvin has made a curious col- 
lection of Zhe Last Words (Real and Traditional) of 
Distinguished Men and Women ($2). They are often 
words of Christian triumph such as the Church remem- 
bers gladly. But it is notable in how few cases they are 
from the Bible,—which, indeed, makes much less of 
death-beds than does our religious literature generally. 
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“The Farmstead ” 


ee years ago books on general agriculture 

were few in number, and were generally efforts to 
give the elements of agriculture in a single small volume. 
The result was a smattering of chemical facts, a dash at the 
dairy, a few words about breeds of cattle, and a little on 
general farm economy and drainage and cultivation. 
The whole was a mere touching of the outskirts of the 
art; and when the agricultural colleges were organized, 
with four-year courses, in which agricultural science was 
a leading feature, the professors of agriculture were con- 
fronted with the fact that there were no text-books in 
existence suited to their needs, and they were compelled 
to adopt almost entirely the lecture method. 

Out of their experience has grown up, however, the 
series of books we now have, which take up each depart- 
ment of the farmer's and gardener's art, and enable the 
teacher to give a complete and continuous course of 
study, and more of thoroughness in all. These treatises, 
too, are valuable as self-educators to the reading farmer, 
and they are having a wonderful effect on the agricul- 
ture of the day. Farmers are no longer ignorant of the 
general facts of chemistry as they -were, but can discuss 
the composition of fertilizers and other matters in an in- 
telligent manner. 

The Rural Science Series of books published by Mac- 
millans is the leader in the line of specialized works, 
and one of the latest of this series, from the pen of the 
veteran farmer and director of the Cornell University 
Experiment Station, Professor Isaac Philip Roberts, en- 
titled Zhe Farmstead ($1.50), is one of the most valua- 
ble of the series, and is well adapted to be a companion 
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book to his Fertility of the Land in the same series. 
The Farmstead treats of the farm home and its location 
and construction inside and out, of life and profit on the 
farm, the connection of the farmer and his legal adviser, 
and the sanitation of the farm as a necessity for a happy 
home. In fact, it takes up in a happy way the whole 
matter of farm life, and every reading farmer will be a 
better man by the study of the book, both as a farmer 


and as a citizen. 
+; a a 4 


A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism, and its 
Outcome in the New Christology. By Levi Leonard Paine, 
Waldo Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary. $2. 


The theology of New England, once dogmatic in its 
substance and methods, has taken of late to the study 
of the history of doctrine, and has become impressed 
with the truth of Origen’s and Athanasius’s teaching as 
to the Trinity, seeing in this a rallying-point for very 
diverse types of thought,—spiritual and scientific, ortho- 
dox and liberal. Professor Paine sets himself to disturb 
this complacency by exhibiting what he thinks the in- 
ternal contradictions of the Athanasian doctrine, both in 
its genuine form and as modified by Augustine, and 
also in the different thinkers of New England, from 
Emmons to A. G. Gordon... He then proceeds to show 
how the method of dealing with the subject must be 
changed from the dogmatic to the scientific, with the 
result of casting out Trinitarian forms of thought, and 
accepting Christ as the highest exemplification of the 
essential unity of humanity and deity. The change of 
method he proposes involves slow and careful investiga- 
tions, but he seems to have reached all the conclusions 
involved without waiting for any one else to work with 
him. On the other hand, the actual phenomena of the 
religious life, as exemplified in our numerous sects, 
studied by the very method Professor Paine insists on, 
has been the means of settling some students into a con- 
viction of the truth of the doctrine more assured than all 
the logic of the theologians could have imparted. 

« 
— of the History of Religion, By John K. Ingram, LL.D. 
1.25. 

Profeseer Ingram is. well known as the historian of 
political economy, and as one of the first representatives 
of the ‘* Historical School’’ in the British Islands. The 
present work is an apology, under form of a history, for 
the ‘‘ Religion of Humanity’’ founded by Auguste 
Comte, which is represented as the blossom and final 
result of the religious development of the human race. 
That religion has been before the world for several gen- 
erations without commanding many suffrages. Its 
church in New York’was once described by a reporter 
as ‘‘ three persons and noGod."’ Professor Ingram may 
add to the number of its adherents by this work, but he 
hardly will add to the regard for his own judgment. 
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Hotel de Rambouillet and the Precieuses. By Leon H. Vin- 
cent. $1. : 


Mr. Vincent is taking a high place among our younger 
critics. This graceful little book evidences an intimate 
acquaintance with French literature which is rare in 
America. He shows the great service rendered to both 
literature and good morals by the Marquise Rambouillet 
and her friends, and vindicates them from participation 
in the follies Moliére justly satirized in their imitators. 


From Our WMeighbors 


How to Prepare the Lesson 
Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner, in The Westminster Teacher 


MPROVED lesson preparation means visible im- 
provement in every detail of the_school work. It 
means improved presentation of the lesson, which means 
attention, co-operation, and good order on the scholar's 
part. 

A short time of daily study insures better lesson prepa- 
ration and better moral results to the student than an 
hour or two at one time at the end of the week, —say 
Saturday night or Sunday morning. 

A teacher determined to improve himself and his 
teaching can unquestionably find fifteen minutes each 














day in which to study the lesson, To these fifteen min- 
utes the teacher must bring an unincumbered mind. 
Other things must be dropped from consciousness, and 
God's word and its study alone fill this time. To gain 
this necessary freedom and quietness, let prayer for the 
Holy Spirit's help occupy a few of these moments. 
Human determination and heavenly co-operation will 
soon enable one to drop ‘‘ the cares that infest the day,"’ 
and turn to study with a mind relieved, rested, and 
cleared. Prayer will also enable one to bring to this 
work a teachable mind. The promise, ** He shall lead 
you into all truth,’’ can only be fulfilled to the teach- 
able, not the opinionated. 

There are comparatively few absolute essentials to 
success in this work besides those mentioned, —time, 
undivided attention, prayer, and a teachable spirit. 
These are : 

1. A good reference Bible. 

2. A good Bible dictionary. 

3. A note-book with pencil attached and sharpened. 
Many other books are useful and helpful, but they do 
not attain to this firstrank. Having these three, ‘‘ What 
shall we then do ?"’ 

1. Read the lesson at least three times : 

(1.) For the story. ‘‘For the fun of it,’’ Hervey 
says. Read it as you would anything else, simply trying 
to find out what it is about. 

(2.) Read to find the actions, making a list and ar- 
ranging them according to importance, or to find the 
thread of the argument, and follow it. 

(3-) Seek and find allthe sayings. Make a list, also, 

(4.) Close the Bible and paraphrase the passage, — 
aloud, and to a friendly critical listener, if possible. 
Narrative is the easiest of all lesson material to yield to 
study and arrangement, but any lesson will become more 
manageable through such study. 

2. Note all the intervening events, whether both the 
beginning and the end of the lesson story are in the 
lesson text, and add them, if necessary to complete the 
picture. 

33 Study the geography, the physical geography, his- 

» manners, and customs that may form any part «f 
sson. 
Find in the dictionary the simpler or original 
ings of hard, obsolete, unknown, or obscure words 

d phrases. . 

5. Make a list of all the lesson material obtained ; a 
vertical arrangement is clearest. With the class in 
mind, study the list for the truth of truths in it for 
them. Having selected it, all the rest is only to help 
make it clear. To this end choose carefully the point 
of contact, or how to begin, so that from this beginning 
the truth may naturally evolve. Select an illustration, a 
story, picture, or object. It will be seen, therefore, that 
a teacher must become familiar with pad and pencil, or 
blackboard and chalk, must collect pictures, stories, and 
objects. 

6. All so far has been original work, and brings its 
own great reward, Use now the lesson ‘‘helps.’’ If 
additional information is found, add it to your list. 
Compare your conclusions with theirs. Do not change 
unless for a good reason, but do so if such reason there 
be. Arrange your material to make the best picture 
possible. 

7. The application. If the scholars are young, they 
may be trusted to make their own application, if the 
presentation of the lesson is clear. Older scholars re- 
quire more personal work, and the application must be 
carefully planned,—sometimes a word, a short prayer, 
a note, something to do. Watch the faces ; they will 
give clews which the sympathetic teacher will be quick 
to follow, and, through thorough preparation, able to do 
so unbesitatingly. 

a 


A Young Men’s Bible Class 


Mrs. Fitch B. Stacy, in The Occident 


as 


A REQUEST has come to me for a sketch of the 
Young Men's Bible Class belonging to the First 
esbyterian Church of Tacoma, Washington, of which 
am teacher. As preliminary to this sketch, a word 
f my previous experience may not be amiss. 
For eighte/:n years I taught young men in the Sabbath- 
hool of my Northern lowa home, a little village which 
the nucleus of a large farming community. During 
period more than three hundred young men were 
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connected with the class, which was formed in .1870. 
In 1877 a desire to ensure permanence and greater effi- 
ciency moved me to organize this class. I had never 
heard of an organized Bible class, though I soon learned 
of one in Syracuse, New York, and there may have been 
others. If such existed at this time, it would be helpful 
to Sabbath-school workers to have their history. 

The organization of this Iowa class was an experiment. 
We had the usual officers,—president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer,—elected annually ; and three 
committees,—recruiting, absentee, and visiting, —ap- 
pointed by the president. Our constitution was simple, 
and a short class pledge was appended. Attendance for 
three consecutive Sabbaths, with signature of constitu- 
tion and class pledge, made a man a member, and 
membership was for life. All money, for whatsoever 
purpose, was raised by voluntary contribution. Besides, 
the Sabbath session for the study of the International 
Lessons, monthly meetings were held in the teacher's 
home, in which, after a business meeting, we had brief 
Bible studies on topics selected by teacher or members, 
and a social hour, The organization proved a success. 
The class became, as never before, a unit. ‘‘ Through 
the grace of God bestowed,’’ most of its members were 
won to Christ. For years, after its teacher removed, the 
organization was alert and active, until frequent changes 
scattered the class, like good seed, over the world-field. 
Many have already gone rejoicing into the presence of 
the King. 

It was the great blessing of God upon this lowa 
class which moved me when, in 1888, my home was 
fixed in Tacoma, to ask for a class of young men here. 
Perhaps a dozen men came together, in the First Presby- 
terian Church, on an October Sabbath of that year, and the 
work began. After a few months we organized, adapting 
the old, tried constitution to. our somewhat different 
needs, and retaining the class pledge unchanged, 

The class grew rapidly. During ‘‘the boom days,” 
we had an enrolment of over a hundred, and an average 
attendance of more than seventy. With the exodus of 
young men from our city, the class attendance dropped, 
but the interest has never flagged. We are now gain- 
ing, having more than fifty enrolled, and frequent ad- 
ditions. 

The class, many times, cared tenderly for members 
ill or in distress, paying hospital bills, physicians’ and 
nurses’ charges, or helping the unemployed to find situa- 
tions. Such experiences have developed a strong class 
feeling, which tends toward unity. We publish an an- 
nual report, and through that and letters from teacher 
and corresponding secretary aim to keep in touch with 
our absent members. 

During our more than. ten years of existence the class 
has kept up its monthly meetings, besides the Sabbath 
sessions, almost uninterruptedly. A résumé of our spe- 
cial monthly studies would be too long for your columns, 
On the Sabbath, until January, 1899, we used the Inter- 
national Lessons. Then the men desired more consecu- 
tive study, and we began with Genesis, spending the 
entire year on that book. The teacher prepares her own 
outlines, which are printed and distributed as guides to 
study three months in advance. The men are learning the 
delight ofindependent research, use the Bible itself in class, 
and have a library of reference books well begun. Meeting 
in the church auditorium, as we do, at the close of Sab- 
bath-morning service, we have an uninterrupted hour for 
Bible study, and are beginning Exodus with enthusiastic 
interest. Questions are frecly asked and answered dur- 
ing each class session, and, while discussion is never 
allowed to run away with the lesson proper, the men 
have great liberty in expression of opinion. 

It is difficult to summarize results already attained. 
Scores of men have passed through the class into the 
church, some of them being now our honored elders. 
Our mission Sabbath-schoots—of which there have been 
six, and now are three—draw largely upon this class for 
superintendents and teachers, while the present efficient 
superintendent of our church Sabbath-school—the lar- 
gest in Washington—is one of our former members, 
One of our number is at the head of the Christian En- 
deavor Seamen’s Home in Nagasaki, Japan ; another 
has recently graduated from Princeton Theological 
Seminary ; two have studied in the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute, and done evangelistic work ; others help in services 
upon ships in our harbor. While we have counted 
upon our roll physicians and lawyers, the majority of 


the class have been’and are business men. More than 
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seven hundred men have been connected with this class, 
and the teacher constantly praises God that he is using 
a majority of them as ‘* workers together with him"’ in 
upbuilding the kingdom. 

With the request for this sketch came also a hint that 
the teacher publish ‘‘her secret of success.’’ She has 
no secret. More than thirty years ago, when opportu- 
nities to lend a hand in many helpful directions clam- 
ored for more than all the time which could be spared 
from her busy home life, she believes the Holy Spirit 
moved her to resolve, concerning Bible teaching, ‘‘ This 
one thing I do."’ She has tried to obey his call, and, 
while some other work has also been accomplished, she 
has made Bible teaching her life-work. Every lesson 
means hours of careful study, not only of the one Book 
most entrancing and inexhaustible, but of all other 
available books which throw light upon the Holy Bible. 
Almost every lesson is carefully written out before being 
taught, though the open Bible alone is used while teach- 
ing. And then, although she is not accustomed pub- 
licly to say so, she gives herself to her class, praying for 
them by name, and entering, so far as she is permitted, 
into their daily experiences. She esteems it her greatest 
honor to have them count her ‘‘ mother.’’ On the hu- 
man side, this is all. On the divine side, there is the 
unmerited, abundant blessing, which always falls upon 
honest, willing work done for Jesus’ sake, —the Infinite 
Power which can use an imperfect instrument as his 
tool toward perfecting his plan. To him be all the 
praise. 

- 
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The Separate-Primary-Room 
Problem 


Mrs, J. E. Hobart, in The Westminster Teacher 


HE ‘‘ purposed in her heart’’ to do the very best she 
could with the little ones in her care. Every week 

she prayed and planned that God's truth given in the 
class might become a living purpose in their hearts 


through the coming week. One Sunday, after she had 
felt particularly repressed because she could not sing 


just the song:which would have made the lesson com- 
plete, her husband (the superintendent of the school) 
told her, in a spasm of extreme frankness, that her class 
caused more disorder in the other classes than anything 
else with which he had to deal. She now felt the time 
had come when something must be done. 

This same good man who had brought things to a 
crisis, said : ‘I don’t see what you can do, but will help 
all 1 can if you think it out.’’ Together they ‘‘ went 
and told Jesus.'’ Then she took a mental invoice of 
available resources : thirty cents in money, the convic- 
tion that there must be a separate room, and an abiding 
faith that somehow it would be ready for next Sunday. 

She walked through her house to see if any of her 
possessions could help solve the problem. The old- 
fashioned clothes-horse, with three leaves, suggested 
itself as a good foundation for a screen. Fifteen cents 
of the thirty went for enough thick felt paper to cover 
each leaf on both sides, and seven more bought a roll 
of neat wall paper to cover that. It looked very well, 
was light in weight and easily moved, and, when folded, 
took up little space. The next Sunday, after a prayer 
and a hymn by all, and one praise song by the little 
ones, a restless boy from an older class was detailed to 
open and place the screen, which duty he was to have 
for three months, if he could do it quietly and quickly. 

On trial it was found that sight rather than sound was 
the disturbing element—that behind the screen, concert 
exercises with appropriate motions, whisper prayers, 
even softly-sung songs, did not trouble those outside. 
And, inside, what joy, what freedom! Even the need 
of being careful not to forget that this was not a truly 
room, proved one of the best aids in making the chil- 
dren reverent. 

The next step was an amputatior service, to which 
were invited some of the big boys who could handle a 
saw. Permission was given to cutdown the oldest chairs 
to the proper height for the children. This was accom- 
plished with a great deal of fun, and a talk which helped 
the boys while it in no way spoiled the pleasure of the 
lunch which each had brought. 

A good-sized baking-tin about twice as long as wide, 
filled with four quarts of good clean sand, with objects 
cut from cardboard, small stones, blocks, and what not, 
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which did duty as a sand-board, was the 
next acquisition. 

The next money spent was seventy- 
five cents for blackboard cloth, which was 
tacked on the inside of one leaf of the 
screen, after first putting on several thick- 
nesses of newspaper. This gave to the | 
board a fine surface to work upon. Just 
under the blackboard there was room to 
tack a shallow pocket of thick cloth, 
which held erasers, chalk, etc. 

Next came an outline map and charts, 
made on old muslin that had been washed, 
starched stiff, nicely ironed, 
right size, hemmed on the sides, and 
tacked to narrow strips of wood on the 
ends, On the charts were printed, with 
black enamel paint (marking-ink will do), 
the Beatitudes, Lord’s Prayer, Twenty- 
third Psalm, and such verses as were de- 
sired as drills. 

So this little screened-off corner grew 
to be a modern primary room, lacking 
only the piano. 

This same teacher had wide-open eyes 
to see every piece of paper, every picture, 
every card, which could be utilized in 
making little gifts for the children. In 
this way there were always the birthday 
cards, the remembrances of Christmas 
and Easter, that were prized more than 
bought ones would have been, because of 
the love that went into them. 

If you live and work where there are 
neither money nor conveniences, do not 
be discouraged, but say, ‘‘I can do all 
things through Christ,’’ and with a will 
that recognizes no ‘‘can't’s,’’ have a 
separate primary room, and a modern 
one at that. 
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Some Illustrations Worth 
Remembering 


Marion Lawrance, in the Kentucky Sunday-School 
Reporter 

HAVE an illustration from things that 
we have around us every day. I have 

an apple that I bought down street to-day. 
One of my Sunday-school teachers used | 
this in her class. She said, ‘‘ Children, 
look at this apple. You see that there 
is a little spot on the apple. What is 
this spot? What has happened to it ?"’ 


And they answered, ‘‘It is rotten."’ She | 


said, ‘‘I will put it on this shelf until 
next week.'’ When she took it down 


the next week, the spot had grown larger, | 


and she said, 
another week.’’ 
down it was rotten to the core. 
children, "' 
At first it is only a little spot, but it grows 
larger and larger every day unless we go 
to Jesus Christ, and ask him to take it out 
of our hearts.’’ 

Another object lesson showing the power 


«* Now, 


of habit is, just take a spool of common | 
cotton thread, and wind it around the | 
boy's hands a few times. This will rep- | 
resent the bad habit he has fallen into. | 


He can pull his hands apart, and the 
thread will break easily. Justso it is with 
the bad habit ; 
the start. But now wind the thread around 
a great many times, and it will not be so 


easy to break, and so it is with a bad | 


habit. When you get to going into bad 


places, you are just forming a bad habit | 


that it will not be easy to break, and by 
and by it will be like the boy and the 
spool of thread, you will not be able to 
break it, and it is only by going to God, 
and asking his help, that you can break 
away from bad habits. 

{Here Mr. Lawrance asked some lady in 


| two years more, and by that time they have 
cut to the | grown and hardened sufficiently to be cut 


‘I will put it away for) 
And when she took it | 


she said, ‘‘ this is just like sin. | 


it is very easily broken in | 
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the audience to hold up her umbrella. ] 
He said : ‘‘ You see that umbrella-handle 
has a curl in it’ I expect there are a 
good many here to-night who do not 
know where these umbrella-handles come 
from, so I will tell you. The raising of 
these umbrella-handles is an industry in 
Germany. When the young trees from 
which they are made are a year old, and 
have grown to a certain height, they dig 
them up and tie a knot in the root, and 
then replant them, and let them grow for 


ard made into umbrella-handles. This 
is a good lesson on the effects of early im- 
pressions.,’’ 


How One Ohio Sunday- 
School Does It 


From The Ohio Sunday School Worker 


An Object Lesson 


HERE, perhaps, is no Sunday-school 
in Ohio in which the practical bene- 
fits derived from participating in the plans 
and conventions of the Ohio Sunday-school 
Association are more perfectly revealed 
than in the Cumberland Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of Covington, Miami County. 
Its history fully answers the question, 
‘« What benefits can a Sunday-school re- 
mote from the seat of a state convention 
derive from its sessions ?'’ 

For more than a decade it has been the 
custom of this school to annually appro- 
priate about twenty dollars for defraying 
the expenses of from four to ten delegates 
to the state convention. The size of the 
delegation varies with the distance and 
cost of travel. While the school aims 
each year to send teachers who have not 
before served as delegates, yet some of the 
teachers have been sent~several times. 
On the testimony of the superintendent, 
H. D. Rinehart, M.D., the teachers who 
have gone the most frequently have won- 
derfully developed in ability and power. 

Up to this time, ninety per cent of 
teachers and officers have come into 
direct contact with the state work by at- 
tending the state conventions either as 
school or county delegates. Each dele- 
gate sent at the expense of the school! is 
assigned the duty of attending each session 
of the convention, as well as of bringing 
back a close report of some particular 
part of the convention program. On the 
Sunday following the convention, the 












has developed into a graded Sunday- 
school, with primary, first and second 
intermediate, junior, senior, teacher, nor- 
mal, and home departments, and a teach- 
ers’ -meeting, with an interest among offi- 
cers and teachers which is manifest in 
almost perfect attendance. It also enjoys 
a high percentage of attendance on the 
part of the scholars. 

Dr. Rinehart further says, ‘If it were 
not for the expense, I should advocate 
sending every teacher and officer each 
year. Nothing helps develop good Sun- 
day-school teachers more than to have 
them realize how much they lack the 
qualities of the ideal ; and I know of no 
way so cheap and so sure of good results 
as to send them to the state convention. 
I think about half of our teachers hold 
Sunday- school teachers’ diplomas issued 
by the Ohio Sunday-school Association. 
This condition was brought about by the 
system of sending delegates to the state 
convention. The touch of the state work 
has also led the school to insert in its 
By-Laws a section which provides for 
sending the pastor each year to the state 
convention. We believe the convention 
a good place for pastors ; the better Sun- 
day-school man the pastor, the better for 
the Sunday-school. 
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| church and Sunday-school are assembled 
at the hour of morning preaching service 
to listen to these reports arranged in an 
attractive program. 

In a letter from Superintendent Rine- 


hart, from which the facts in this article | 
‘Our delegates | 
but always 


are compiled, he says: 
are never sent as ‘ visitors,’ 
as workers, because the school regards 
vention. The school elects as many dele- 
gates as it feels it can afford to send, 
| with round-trip railroad fare provided. 
About a month before the convention, 
their names are sent to the county execu- 
tive committee, to be used where vacan- 


cies may occur in the county delegation. 
| Those who become county delegates are 
so enrolled by the county association, and | 
are thereby given the privileges of such | 
| entertainment as is provided for regular 
delegates by the city in which the conven- 
tion is held. The entertajnment of the | 
others is provided by the school, unless | 
they prefer to defray their own expenses.’ 
As a result of this policy, the school 





it ‘work’ to be a good delegate at a con- | 


map of Chinese Empire, with enlarged map 
| of portion of China where difficulty exists, 
| and information relating to present crisis, 
| mailed on receipt of four cents in postage by 


Ww. B. beameee als 22 Fifth oe Chicago, Ill. 











The ontetinn of our new service for 


RALLY DAY 


will attract the children and aid in collecting the forces 
after vacation. This is entitled 


‘A Basket of Summer Fruit ”’ 


and > equal a peo iate for Rally Day Harvest 

Nom Than Keafving. "As g. Ask ¥ dealer for it, or 

send | by ‘cunts to us 

108 Washington 1g0 Fifth Ave., 
St., Chicago. New ¥ York 





st tf) 
DA hall y —_ \bervies for the 
ay Sy y with the Harvest-Home Ser- 


Verv As. hela per Si oz. postpaid. Three samples, 0c. 
“OLUMBIA by Rosche. A patrietic Can- 


| 2 TAT AS €3.8. Price, We. post os 
GEO. F. ROCHE & 00 ' 
| Chicago, 38 Randolph St ew York, 22 N. William St, 


Gospel Hymns ‘for Summer Meetings 

PL. gituR H HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS. 
mple Music Edition, 20 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 
and Chicago. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York 
The Sunday ‘School Times says 


‘Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


** are of high grade. The werk is excelient.”’ 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
| Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York. 
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You would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
‘amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn’t you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 


years sometimes. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
(rater, chimneys. With it you can always order 

the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Luncheon 
Loaf 


Ready-to-Serve 


It is another purity product from the Libby 
Kitchens, fully up to the high standard of all the 
Libby Canned Meats. 





“Luncheon ltisad 
and appetizingly prepared meat f ut up in 
convenient sized, key- opening cans. ew edi- 


tion of the little booklet “How to ine Good 
Things to Eat,”’ sent to everyone 
IN CASH PRIZES for Amat 
aa bys hs ete al ees 
red nee pecteperts $s, an Sectiet panies er 
LIBBY, McNEILL & ‘Lissy, " Chicago. 




















For more than 21 years we have sold our care- 

fully selected real-estate first mortgages to a 

great number of investors, without loss to a 

single one. Our pamphlet and list of loans 
furnish full particulars about our loaning fields in the 
blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and will be 
sent to you for the asking. loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt smieneiins ai iaacnetnecha Pa. 


¥ Interest Secured and Paid 


6%% on North Dakota real estate, first mortengs 
five-year jane Progressive communi 
References furnished. . Erickson, Langdon, N. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Compa 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut wearers Philade phia. 

















Can City Sunday-Schools 
Run Successfully During 
Summer ? -@3-3-A- QF GB 


HEN half the teachers are 
W off on a vacation, and sub- 
stitutes are scarce, and the 
thermometer is sizzling near the 
hundreds, and scholars come 
only to find their teachers ab- 
sent, and are shifted around 
from one class to another, and 
city parks are inviting, —what is 
to be done? Should a Sunday- 
school ever close its doors under 
such circumstances? Vo, not 
if it ever expects to open them 
again. Well then, what? 


Twenty-five Dollars in Gold 


will be given to the person writ- 
ing the best article in answer 
to the difficulties suggested 
above. Will you have the mat- 
ter in mind during these sum- 
mer months? If so, write for 
full particulars to 


The Sunday School Times 
togt Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don't enter the competition without 
first writing for important particulars. 








Ask your oat for Libby’ S$ new meat dainty, ® 
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Che Sunday School Cines 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

7 5 t Five or: more copies to separate 

CUS~ addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00, ) 

1.00 Less than five copies, and more 
$ ) than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 eachi, per year. . 
60 ct Five or more copies in a package 

CUS~ to one address will be sent at the 
fate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1.50 One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 -00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 

One free copy additional 


Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. ; 





% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions toa ciub—snck additional pulecries 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 


of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. ° 
AClub at The papers for a club of five or more 
T R subscribers may be ordered sent 
wo Kates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a pacKage to one address. at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 
Papers sent in a pack at the 60 
How Papers cont rate do not Aan tee eames of 
are the subscribers in the club. e 


Addressed package is addressed to one person 


. y- 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address chonged at ae See without charge. - 

A lub subscri can have a copy trans- 
ferred to a separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. 

‘ Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
D viding ney be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 

The paper it not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time fotd for, unless by apecial request. 

&E copies.of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the Leachers of .a s¢hool toexamine it, will de sent 
(ree, upon application. 


x 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘T'wo or more —- one year, 6 shillings each 
Ss an 

more copies, 


of the 
nion at 





° es, 
for one or 6 shillings each 
‘To secure the above rates for two or more copi 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil 
be sent either sing! to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Cc., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








Millions 








Worth Repeating 


A Cradle-Song in the 
Fifteenth Century 


From a book of. translations from the German 


WEET Jesus Christ, my Lord most dear, 
As thou wast once an infant here, 
So give this little child, I pray, 
Thy grace and blessing day by day: 
O Jesus, Lord divine, 
Guard me this babe of mine! 


Since in thy holy heaven, O Lord, 

All things obey thy slightest word, 

Do thou thy mighty succor give, 

And shield my child by morn and eve ¢ 
Sweet Jesus, Lord divine, 
Guard thou this babe of mine. 


Thy watch let angels round it keep 
Where’er it be, awake, asleep ; 
Thy holy cross now let it bear 
That it thy crown with saints may wear; 
O Jesus, Lord divine, 
Guard thou this babe of mine! 


Now sleep, oh, sleep, my little child! 
Jesus will be thy playmate mild ; 
Sweet dreams he sendeth thee, I trow, 
That full of goodness thou mayest grow ; 
O Jesus, Lord divine, 
Guard me this babe of mine! 


x & & 


What is Saving Jimmie 
Black 


From the National Waif’s Magazine, the organ 
of Dr. Barnado’s Homes in England 


OBODY would call Jimmie Black an 
attractive-looking child, nor, indeed, 

is there anything winsome or pleasant 
to the eye in him, if we judge him merely 
by the photograph taken on his first ad- 
mission [into the Barnado Home}. But 
I venture to think that none of my read- 
ers would look particularly attractive if 
they had had the same experience as 
Jimmie has passed through during his 
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first four and a half years of life.. Jim- 
mie knows most of the common. lodging- 
houses in London. He can tell you which 
one has the brightest and jolliest kitchen, 
and which kitchen has the biggest fire, 
and he knows well the houses where there 
are other little chaps like himself most 
often to be found. He-can tell you right 
| off which «‘ deputy’’ dislikes little boys, 
and gives them, when he can, a sly kick 
to get out of his way. 

Jimmie knows all that, and a great deal 
more. His knowledge of slang is phe- 
nomenal. 
glibly as the most experienced. When 


Street, he can, although it may be past 
eleven at night, show you three houses in 
three different streets hard by where 
‘*pudden”’ is sold, and Jimmie knows 
which shop gives the thickest slice of 














Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 


ew é interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 


19 pages (54% X7% inches), with illus- 
trations. ice, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Wainut Street. Philadetphia, Pa 











‘*pudden”’ for your halfpenny! And I 
am afraid that I am not libeling Jimmie 
| when I add that, when he has not money 
| to spend on ‘*‘ pudden,’’ and cannot pick 
up a penny or halfpenny anywhere, he 
| knows how to creep into one of the 
_ pudden-shops in the wake of some grown- 
up tramp customer, and, as swiftly and 
unerringly as a lifetime's practice has 
taught him, lay hands upon any eatable 
ranged upon the low counter, and, in a 
moment, as swiftly and silently vanish 
from the premises to devour his prize at 
a safe distance beyond the reach of dis- 
covery. 

But if you really want to see Jimmie 
when he looks ugly, it will be when an- 
other boy, two or three years older than 
himself, suddenly pounces upon him and 
snatches his prey, be it bread or morsel 
of fried fish or scrap of ** pudden,’’ from 
Jimmie’ s clutches, and thus disputes _Jim- 
mie’s sole title to swallow it undisturbed. 








He can talk ‘‘ patter’’ as/| 


with his tramp mother he gets near Tabard | 


| averaged nineteen hours aday. 


Ah, then, Jimmie looks very much as he 
does in our picture! A scowl comes over 
his face. The heavy jowl begins to pro- 
trude, indicating that a good deal of the 
English bull-dog is in him. The little 
fists are clenched, and then Jimmie, al- 
though now only four years and eleven 
months old, is ready to tackle a boy even 
a good deal older and bigger than him- 
self. 

At least, that was Jimmie’s record. It 
is too early yet to say that Jimmie is now 
of a more peaceful temperament, and 
more mindful of the laws of meum and 
tuum than he once was, But Jimmie is 
boarded-out in the country in a home 
where he never knows what hurger is, or 
cold, or want,—where loving words in- 
stead of harsh ones, and gentle deeds 
instead of blows, surround him like an 
atmosphere, and there is, I think, much 
more than a chance that Jimmie will for- 
get that he was once an Ishmaelite whose 
hand was against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him. Yes, I have 
had other Jimmies in my care with whom 
such happy results followed, and I do not 
despair of this Jimmie. Not a bit of it 
He has the makings in him of a man, 
God grant that these elements may be 
may be developed into a good man ! 


%% 
That Old Ditching Story, 
the Lazy-Man Story, 


and Something 
Better 


From “ Winning Out,” by Orison Swett Marden 


T WAS put into the school-books, when 

I was a boy, that President John Ad- 

ams’s father set him to dig a ditch 

through a bog because the boy would not 

study. .This soon brought the boy to 

terms,.and he took his Latin grammar in- 
stead of the spade. 

Another story I used to read was about 
a lazy corporal in the Revolutionary War. 
His men were trying to raise a timber too 
heavy for them. The corporal kept 
shouting to the men to lift, but he was a 
shirk, and would not touch it himself 
General Washington happened along just 
then, and he took hold with the men, and 
up went the timber. 

‘* Why didn’t you help ?’’ he asked the 
corporal. 

‘* Because I am the corporal,”’ replied 
the lazy fellow pompously. 

‘*I am George Washington,"’ said the 
commander. ‘‘ You will meet me at 
headquarters.”’ 

There is no greater dignity for a man 
or for a boy, for a girl or for a woman, than 
honest work. ‘' For twenty-one years,”’ 
says Mr. Edison, the inventor, ‘‘I have 
’* Our great 
American statesman, Daniel Webster, 
said, when he was an old man, ‘‘I1 have 
worked for more than twelve hours a day 
| for fifty years.’’ 
| the same story. They have never been 
| lazy. Horace Mann, towhom our Ameri- 
can common-school system owes so much, 


| once remarked that ‘‘work has always | 


1| 


| been to me what water is to a fish. 
| have wondered a thousand times to hear 
| people say, ‘I don’t like this business,’ 
'or, ‘I wish I could exchange it for that ;’ 
| for with me, when I have had anything to 
| do, I do not remember to have hesitated, 
| but have always set about it at once, 
| and it was as sure to be done as the sun 
was to set.’’ This was because he had 
| the ingrained habit of learning to work 
when he was a boy. 
** When I was a freshman in Williams 
| College,’” said President Garfield, «I 
looked out one night, and saw in the win- 
| dow of my only competitor for first place 
in mathematics a light twinkling a few 
minutes longer than I was wont to keep 
|mine burning. I then and there deter- 
;mined to invest a little more time in 
| preparation for the next day's iecitation. 


I did so, and passed above my rival. 1 | 


| smile to-day at the old rivalry. but I am 


Our noblest men all tell | 


(15) 
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thankful for the way my attention was 
called to the value of a little margin of 
time wellemployed, I have since learned 
that it is just such a margin, whether of 
time or attention, or earnestness or power, 
that wins in every battle, great or small.’’ 

‘‘ He who rises earlier than his com- 
petitor,'’ said David Dudley Field, of the 
United States Supreme Court, ‘he who 
works more hours, within the limits of 
healthful endurance, will carry off the 
prize.’ 

It is this discipline of tireless plodding, 
this culture from perpetual drill, that.en- 
ables us to build up a grand, symmetrical 
character. No education, no skill of any 
kind, can be gained without a prolonged 
struggle to overcome obstacles. Scholars 
who dally with their lessons instead of 
learning them, who fool away their. time 
when they ought to be studying ; students 
who never attempt difficult problems, but 
try to slide over hard places, never gain 
strength or skill. 

True living is never easy ; there never 
comes a day when a noble life can be 
lived without effort. 

Well has it been said that it is because 
we have to go, and go merning after 
morning, through rain and shine, through 
toothache, headache, heartache, to the 
appointed spot, and do the appointed 
work ; and because we have to stick to 
that work long after rest would be sweet, 
because the schoolboy’s lesson must be 
learned at nine o'clock, and learned with- 
out a slip; because the accounts on the 
ledger must be squared to a cent; be- 
cause the goods must tally exactly with 
the invoice ; because good temper must 
be kept with children, customers, neigh- 
bors, not seven, but seventy times seven, 
times ; it is because, and only because, 
of the rut, plod, humdrum, grind, in the 
work, that we at last learn attention, 
promptness, accuracy, firmness, patience, 
self-denial, and all those sterling qualities 
which go to make up the most reliable 
and useful manhood and womanhood. 





A Pungent Food Drink 
With the Taste of Coffee 





** Perhaps no one has suffered more from the 
use of coffee, or failed oftener in the attempt to 
leave it off, than I have. 

** Although I never drank more than a half a 
cup ata time, it even then gave me sour stomach 
and a whole catalog of misery. This kept up 
for a long period, and time and again I have re- 
solved that I positively would drink no more 
coffee, but, alas! the rest of the family used it, 
and, like the reformed drunkard who smells 
whiskey and falls again, when I smelled coffee 
I could not resist it. 

** Finally we came to try Postum Food Coffee, 
and my trouble was over at once. ‘There I had 
my favorite beverage,—a crisp, dark brown, rich 
coffee, with a fine pungent coffee taste, and yet 
with no sour stomach or nervous troubles after 
it. On the contrary, I have gained gradually in 
strength and sturdy health. All who have spoken 
to me about Postum agree, and we have found 
it so, that the directions for making must be fol- 
} lowed, and it must be boiled at least fifteen min- 
utes, or more, and it also requires the addition 
of good cream. We have tried boiling it a few 
minutes when in a special hurry, but found it 
| insipid and unsatisfactory ; whereas by proper 
boiling, it is dark and rich, with a delightful 
flavor. 
| “Dr. McMillan of Sunbeam, I1l., said he had 
| used Postum and found it to be just as good as 
He isa M. D., of 











coffee, and more healthful. 
fine standing. Mr. David Strong and sister 
have left off coffee, and are using Postum. 
They find it much more healthful. Rev. W. T. 
Campbell, pastor of the Second United Presby- 
terian Church of this city, says : ‘* You may say 
anything good that you wish about Postum 
Food Coffee, and I will substantiate it.’ He 
was a very great lover of coffee, and yet found 
it very injurious to his health, He now drinks 
Postum three times a day, and the old troubles 
have disappeared. 

“I shrink from having my name appear in 
public. The statement I have given you is 
truthful, and I hope will aid some people to dis- 
cover that coffee is the cause of their aches and 
ails, and they are in a way to get rid of their 
troubles by leaving off coffee and taking up Pos- 
tum Food Coffee.” 

This lady lives at Monmouth, IIL, and her 
name can be given by letter, upon application to 
the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., makersof Postum, 
at Battle Creek, Mich 
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is best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap in 
point of price, 
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Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, {| 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings, House- i 
i" Furnishing Goods, Fine Furniture, Sewing . 
(py Machines, Bicycles, Cameras, e 
‘ Books, Groceries, etc. 
Lad 
: A Handsomely Illustrated 
: Catalogue of the New 
oe = } Fall and Winter Goods 
eooratany. ¥ | 
“THE WORTH OA THING |. Free to Out-of-Towners 
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SAPOLIO 


is beyond value. Those who try it know. 

Don’t you want a friend who would take half your 
hard work off your shoulders and do it without a mur- 
mur? What would you give to find an assistant in 
your housework that would keep your floors and wa:2” 
clean, and your kitchen bright, and yet never grow 
ugly over the matter of hard work. Sapolio is just 
such a friend, and can be bought at all grocers. Ne. 30. 


B&B. 


new, smart 


Oxford Suitings—gray, black, mix—fine all- 
wool, §2 inches wide, 50c. a yard. 

56-inch all-wool gray suitings, 50c. 

Advance styles of choice autumn suitings, 
and for dressy skirts. 

Goods, and a price therefor, shrewd buyers 
will find to their liking. 

Closing out some odd lots splendid Soc. 
Summer Dress Goods, 2§¢.—nice fot school 
suits—and, what’s of mighty importance, 
half price. 

Surplus lot of half-dollar Black Wool Cre 
Cloth—44 inches wide, 20c. a yard—usetal 
for wear the year round. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








Stand for 
Luxury 


Ramsey S = 
ing Pele nt MODEL 0. 
famous for the comfort they give the 
~ Automatic ankle motion and 
f cent more power are guaran- 
teed. Perfect satisfaction, dy teeter 
refunded, Pedals, $3. Toe clips, 50 
cents. IIlustrated booklet free. 
“The Pullman Cars of Cycling.” 


RAmsey SWINGING PEDAL Co. 
K 204 North Broad St., Philadeiphia 
















A Universal Food 


Following Nature's Footsteps 


“IT have a boy, two years old, weighing forty 
pounds, and in perfect health, who has been 
raised on Grape-Nuts and milk. 

“This is an ideal food and evidently furnishes 
the elements necessary for a baby as well as for 
adults. We have used Grape-Nuts in large 
quantities, and greatly to our advantage." 
F. W. Leavitt, Minneapolis, Minn. 

One advantage about Grape-Nuts Food is 
that it is pre-digested ia the process of manu- 
facture ; that is, the starch contained in the 
wheat and barley is transformed into grape- 
sugar in exactly the same method as this process 
is carried out in the human body, that is by the 
use of moisture and long exposure to moderate 
warmth, which grows the diastase in the grains 
and makes the remarkable change from starch 
to grape-sugar. Therefore, the most delicate 
stomach can handle Grape-Nuts, and the food 
is quickly absorbed into the blood and tissue, 
certain parts of it going directly to building and 
nourishing the brain and nerve centers. 

Made at the pure food factories of the Postum 





Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 




















Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a hand- 
some catalogue, which describes and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of 
merchandise to be popular during the season. It is a very useful book, particu- 
larly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch 
with the greatest fashion center in America, and enables him or her to buy the new- 
est merchandise in the market at the regular New York prices, which means at 
times a great saving. ° 


Our Fail and Winter Edition Will be Ready Sept. 15 

If you want a copy, send us your name and address as 
soon as you read this, for the edition will be limited, and 
will go quickly. Mention this paper. 


igitgit= gs 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 





P. 
| Coll, Prep., En lish, Music 








BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair, Foundation. Co-educational. 53d 
year. Prepares for any . Music,art. Campus, 
acres. New buildings. endowment justifies 
ow rates. Board and tuition, $250. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


ARY BALDWIN SEMINARY—For Young 
Ladies. Term Ha 1900. Located 
Shenandoah Valley of a Unsurpassed cli- 
mote beautiful grounds m intmenta, 
8 


‘adents past session from 27 States, Perms mod. 
erate, Pupila enter time. jead for 
EC. WEI Prui., Staunton, Va. 


ELEGRAPHY Beez 


taught by mail or ally at BASTM 
Catalog 
ou 












Positions secured. free. . 
C. C. GAINES, Box 745, eepsie, N. Y. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. _ Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, 
address Miss Sytvia J. Eastman, Principal, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 








Williston Seminary Prepares boys for 


any college or scien- 
tific school. Library. Physical, chemical, biological 
laboratories ; By nasium, etc. New athletic field 
with & mile track. ns September, 1900. Josgen H. 
Sawver, M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE Ss Siheoo atts: 
overnors, and ministers. $135 a year; books free; 


courses ; no saloons; catalog free, with plans to earn 
funds athome. W. A. Wittiams, D.D., President. 











Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Girls, 2037 DeLancey Place, Phila., Pa. 29th year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 27, 1900. College preparatory. 








rlington Seminary for Young Ladies, West 
Chester, Pa. ns Sept. 17. Beauttful location. 
nguage, and Art courses, 
$190 per year. Catalog. FP. ye or R. Darlington. 


BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and de- 
ree course, $1 month. Circulars free. Write 
Prof*C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 








SEND for catalog of Mystic Valley Institute, 
Mystic, Conn. 33d year. Chartered. Hoth sexes. 


_GOLDEY COLLEGE Wilmington, Del. National 
School of Business an Shorthand. Catalog free. 


Teachers Wanted Amptices Frschers, Bureau, 














If you want a light, strong, correctly-made corset—one that 
literally lives up to its name—kid-like, soft, pliable, yet firm, get 


- THOMSON’S 


F Glove-Fitting Corsets” 


' Turn it over and see how it’s made 
} r, A) All seams run around the body 










This is a picture of 


Our Ventilating Corset 


(Trade-Mark Registered), made of imported netting, 
stripped with coutil, and trimmed with lace and baby 
ribbon. $1.00 a pair at all dealers. 
Light as a feather, yet strong as the strongest. 
Handsome illustrated catalog mailed /ree. 


we GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway,N.Y. 


“FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DRY GOODS STORES” 



























The Divine Order of 
Human Society « « « « 
By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


President Thompson is widely known as a writer on social and 
economic problems. This book discusses the practical problems 
of the family, the nation, the school, and the church, in the light 
both of the Scriptures and modern experience. It is a book brim- 
ful of helpful suggestive truths to all who are striving for a higher 
order of thinking and living. 


“ These lectures are more than remarkable: “It is a noticeable utterance, and is fitted to 


they are inspiring, because they show how emancipate many a mind from the bonds of 
steadily the minds and ‘hearts of Christian narrowness, whether found in political or 
men are turning to the necessity of,a higher religious thinking.”"—Pxdlic Opinion. 


conception of the Church as a world-wide 

kingdom of God, than has been either realized “In no volume of our acquaintance is the 
or apprehended by the great body of Christian whole social problem so fully and so satisfacto- 
people.””— Zhe Churchman. rily presented."’— Zhe Christian Intelligencer. 


A book of 274 pages (5% X74 inches), cloth, gilt top, uncut 


edges. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








isa t satisfaction when on your lead- 
Ben , but the aggravation of its shapping 
, a8 soon as t to use; is often muc 
greater than the incident warrants. 
Li -4 exceedingly annoying occurrence 
can voided by using __ , 


: DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
. PENCILS * 


Their tough, smooth leads don’t break or 
tch when.in use. 

Made in all styles covering the whole field 

ncil use. 

IR: GRADE NEV VARIES. ° 

cnet oe at your eR AR os ob- 

tainable,send 16c. for samples worth double. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


cw HARTSHORNS siuoerours, 


NOTICE hs 


ON 
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NAME: THUS. 7, ge 
Uf AY RABE 
THE GENUINE 


aaa > HARTSHORNY 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
MORE DUR- 











CHURCH wa 
Wires. TELLS WEY. 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 











Now is Your 
Time to 
Visit the 

Pacific Coast 


Cheap excursion tickets, good for 
thrée weeks, on sale via 


Great Northern 
Railway 


Aug. 21, Sept. 4 and 18, Oct. 2 and 16. In- 


quire of the railway ticket agent, or write 


PF. 1. WHITNEY 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, St. Paut, Minn. 




















99 Mailed anywhere f cent stamp. Address J 
“American Summer Resorts ”? Reon 3227 Grna Centra Station, New York | 


a 





The Sunday School Times intends to + imit o='y advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a parte not having good commercial Credit be inadvertently inserted, the 


publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose therehy 
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